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If  I  might  g490  m  short  hint  to  am  impartial  writer  U  womU  be  lo  teO  him  hU  fate.  If  he  reeoloes  to  oenlare  upom  the  damoeroue  tredaioi 
of  hSUmg  anhiassed  troth,  let  him  proetmim  war  with  mamktod-netther  to  gioe  mor  to  take  goarter.  If  he  teUs  the  erimes  of  great  asem  theg 
fatt  opom  him  with  the  iron  hamde  of  the  taw;  if  he  UUe  them  of  oirtaee,  when  theg  haee  amg,  them  the  amt  attacks  him  with  elamder.  Eol  if 
he  regards  troth,  let  him  expert  meertgrdom  om  both  sides,  and  then  he  atag  go  om  fearless.— Dm  Foi. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

■  "O  —  ■ 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

General  Ignatieff" s  visit  to  Vienna  has  not  been  alto¬ 
gether  without  fruit — diplomatic  fmit,  at  least.  A  new 
basis  of  negotiation  has  been  strack  out.  This  time  it 
is  Count  Andrassy  that  comes  forward  as  mediator.  As 
long  ago  as  Sunday,  La  Francey  which  is  particularly 
well  served  io  its  foreign  news,  affirmed  that,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Austrian  Chancellor,  Russia  was  about  to 
make  yet  another  proposal  to  preserve  the  European 
concert,  and  that  deconaentration  was  the  new  word  with 
which  the  charm  was  to  be  wound  up.  Russia  was  to 
declare  herself  wilting  to  deconcentrate  upon  certain 
conditions.  What  those  conditions  w'ere.  La  France  did 
not  profess  to  know,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  trans- 
*mitted  to  London  in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  a 
Cabinet  Council  was  held  on  Wednesday  to  consider 
them.  Nothing  was  decided  at  this  meeting,  but  a 
reply,  apparently  so  far  favourable,  was  transmitted  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  we  are  now  waiting  to  see  what 
Russia  will -say  to  this  reply. 


Whether  this  re-opening  of  negotiations  will  lead  to 
anything  is  a  very  doubtful  Question.  It  would  bo  a 
more  hopeful  sign  if  the  weather  and  the  roads  were 
such  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danube  that  warlike 
operations  were  possible.  We  publish  elsewhere  two 
articles — one  gpving  an  account  of  the  state  of  feeling 
in  Russia,  the  other  describing  the  preparations  for  war 
on  both  sides  of  the  Danube ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  prospects  in  either  quarter  look  like  peace.  Nor 
are  the  new  negotiations  over-promising.  For  what  are  the 
conditions  of  this  proposed  deconoentration,  which  means 
the  withdrawal  of  all  beyond  the  regular  establishment 
of  troops  in  Bessarabia,  Podolia,  and  Volhynia  ?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  La  France^  various  forms  of  arrangement  are 
under  discussion,  but  the  condition  precedent  in  all  of 
them  is  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Monteneg^.  The 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Turkish  Parliament  to  make 
no  concession  to  Montenegro  does  not  bode  well  for  the 
fulfilment  of  this  condition.  But  supposing  this  difficulty 
to  be  got  over,  Russia  offers  to  deconcentrate  if  Turkey 
will  agree  to  deconcentrate  at  the  same  time,  and  to 
disband  her  iiregular  troops,  of  which  lafge  numbers, 
as  we  have  from  time  to  time  pointed  out,  are  being 
quartered  upon  the  Turkish  villages.  The  signature 
of  the  Protocol  will  be  an  unmeaning  form  unless 
all  these  conditions  can  be  realised.  Of  course  the  fact 
that  both  Russia  and  Turkey  are  concentrating  as  fast 
as  they  can  upon  the  Danuhs,  does  not  make  it  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  that  they  will  agree  to  a  simultaneous 
deconcentration  and  carry  out  their  agreement. 


On  Thursday  afternoon  the  Olohe  published  a  startling 


piece  of  news.  “  The  Porte  has  received  a  tel<^gram  from 
one  of  its  principal  Ambassadors  abroad,  warning  it  to 
prepare  for  immediate  war.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  Turkish  ironclad  fleet  has  been  recalled  from 
its  cruise  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  ordered  to 
be  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Enxine.  The 
naval  review  arranged  for  Monday  next  has  been  absn- 
doned.**  This,  again,  is  not  like  deconcentration  and 
eace.  Still  it  may  only  mean  that'  the  Turks  wish  to 
e  ready  for  contingencies.  The  Protocol  has  not  yet 
been  signed.  There  is  no  necessary  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  the  information  of  the  Olobe  and  that  which 
appeared  the  same  afternoon  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to 
the  effect  that  the  Government  were  willing  to  sign 
the  new  Protocol.  But  if  the  telegram  referred  to  by 
the  Olohe  went  from  London  the  day  after  the  meeting 
of  the  Cabinet  Council,  it  does  not  imply  that  the  Turk) 
build  much  upon  the  signature. 


It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Layard  will  be  sent  to  Con- 
I  stantinople  as  temporary  ambassador.  If  Mr.  Layard 
has  not  changed  his  opinions  since  the  times  of  the 
Crimean  War,  two  things  will  follow  from  his  appoint¬ 
ment — the  Russians  will  be  certain  that  they  have  not 
a  friend  in  our  representative  at  the  Porte,  arid  the 
Turks  will  be  certain  that  they  have  not  an  enemy. 
Mr.  Layard  made  his  acquaintance  with  the  races  of 
Eastern  Europe  in  the  back  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
conceived  a  violent  antipathy  to  all  of  them  but  the 
Turk.  Unless  his  disposition  has  mellowed  with 
age,  he  is  not  a  man  to  let  his  sympathies  and 
antipathies  lie  dormant.  Of  course  no  one  can  tell 
how  far  Mr.  Layard’s  liking  for  the  private  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Turks  will  continue  to  rule  his  con¬ 
duct  in  the  face  of  the  proofs  they  have  recently 
given  of  administrative  incompetence  ;  bub  primd  facie, 
with  all  the  apparent  generosity  of  appointing  one  who  in 
old  times  was  a  bitter  political  opponent,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  made  as  objectionable  an  appointment  as 
could  have  been  conceiv^.  There  was  a  rumour  that 
Mr.  Morier,  who  succeeded  Lord  Lytton  at  Lisbon, 
would  be  sent  to  Constantinople.  There  might  have 
been  objections  to  this  promotion  within  the. diplomatic 
service,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Morier’s  juniority,  but 
it  is  to  be  regrett^  that  the  Government  could  not  see 
their  way  to  making  an  appointment  which  would  have 
been  so  advantageous  to  the  public  interest. 


The  friends  of  Turkey  are  making  the  most  of  the 
new  Parliament,  and  pointing  to  the  unexpected  ac- 
uaintance  with  and  aptitude  for  political  routine 
isplayed  by  several  of  the  members  as  a  proof  that  it 
is  strong  enough  to  work  out  the  regeneration  of  Turkey, 
i{  it  only  gets  time.  There  are  swd  to  be  plots  going 
on  beneath  the  Parliamentary  surface  which,  if  success- 
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fal,  woi4d  greatly  incrDaje'ito  ofMenoy.  Some  of  tiie 
more  admoccd  TTioinl)erfl  -Are  isapposed  to  lie  in  ocoalt 
relation 'with  a  body  ofanen  wbo  Aonstitiite  a  'party  of 
•gilstionAt  Conalantioople. 

Omar  Fevzi  Pasha,  the  Minister  of  Peltce,  who  re¬ 
leased  **Pastadchi”  Shahin  EfTendi  from  the. arrest 
Tavtr  Bash*  had  placed  him  nndcr,  has 'been  dismissed, 
ostensibly  on  account  of  his  remissness  in  the  matter  of 
the  alleged  rising  of  the  Softas  in  favour  of  Midhat 
Pasha.  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  Omar  Fevzi  would 
not  willingly  be  guilty  of,  that  was  just  the  very  thing, 
for  he  was  notoriously  an  enemy  of  Midhat  Paslia,  and 
played  a  prominent  part  in  his  arrest  and  exile.  It  is 
therefore  inferred  in  some  circles  in  Constantinople,  that 
the  Softas  have  been  successful.  Anyhow  they  them¬ 
selves  consider  they  have,  and  predict  the  speedy  recall 
of  the  exile. 

Whatever  was  left,  of  General  IgnatiefiTs  Protocol  after 
the  severe  handling  it  mot  with  in  London,  most  probably 
vanished  literally  if  not  figuratively  in  smoke  during 
his  stay  in  Vienna.  It  appears  that,  after  the  labours  of 
the  day,  including  a  long  evening  talk  with  M.  Wessel- 
itzki,  the  Herzegovinian  agitator.  Prince  Tzeretlev,  on 
his  return  to  his  hotel  with  the  General,  decided  to  fortify 
himself  with  a  enp  of  tea  before  beginning  his  epistolary 
labours  for  the  night.  Unfortunately  the  spirit-lamp  he 
nsed  was  upset,  and  the  greedy  flames,  spreading  all  over 
the  table,  devoured  a  considerable  numl^r  of  diplomatic 
documents  ;  amongst  which,  it  is  said,  was  the  draft  of 
the  unlucky  protocol.  This  having  been  accomplished, 
the  flames  were  extinguished  without  doing  further 
damage. 

Wo  stated  last  week  that  very  large  numbers  of 
torpedoes  had  arrived  at  the  Black  Sea  ports.  Two 
davs  later,  the  Times,  from  being  behindhand  with  its 
information,  suddenly  rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  published  a  telegram  from  Odessa,  stating  that  700 
of  those  torpedoes  had  already  been  laid  off  the  port  of 
Odessa,  to  a  distance  of  five  miles  out.  Our  informa¬ 
tion  does  not  go  so  far ;  it  may  be  true.  But,  if  so, 
how  can  the  Times  doubt  that  either  the  Russians 
intend  to  declare  war,  or  are  convinced  that  war  is 
to  be  declared  against  them,  d  la  *56 !  Whatever 
other  preparations  are  made,  torpedoes  are  not  laid 
till  war  is  regarded  as  inevitable — especially  at  five 
miles*  distance  from  the  shore.  But  not  content  with 
this  probably  anticipatory  piece  of  news,  the  Times 
correspondent  actually  skips  into  the  middle  of  next 
August,  or  thereabouts,  with  the  statement  that,  besides 
the  demobilised  corps,  and  the  corps  appointed  for  the 
defence  of  Kustendji,  the  Russian  army  of  the  south  is 
250,000  strong.  Was  there  ever  such  a  jumble  of 
present,  past,  and  future  in  all  the  annals  of  journalism  ? 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  has  long  been  the 
strength  of  the  Russian  army ;  and  to  tell  us  that  now 
ns  news,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  victories 
gained  by  the  Russians  during  the  next  three  or  four 
months,  a  corps  has  been  formed  for  the  defence  of 
Kustendji,  which  the  Turks,  with  their  habitual  dila¬ 
toriness,  are  now  fortifying  some  three  months  after  its 
I - 1..- - tswhich.'^  •  '  ’  . 
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tion,  ought  to  have  been  carefully  perpetuated  in  the 
weekly  ^ition  of  the  Times^  instead  of  being  excluded 
therefrom. 

However  disgusted  the  Russian  Panslavists  may  be 
with  their  Servian  friends,  the  Servians  have  no  less 
cause  to  bo  disgusted  with  them.  The  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded — incapacitated  and  crippled— during  the 
short  duration  of  the  war,  amounts  to  40,000  men.  Now, 
as  each  able-bodied  adult  Serb  pays  24«.  a-year  poll- 
tax,  this  represents  a  loss  to  the  annual  revenue  of 
48,000/.,  thus  reducing  the  revenue  of  319,200/.  derived 
from  266,000  taxpayers  to  271,200/.  The  actual  damage 
done  by  the  war  is  farther  calculated  by  the  Servian 


Government  at  6,000,000/.,  which  sum,  with  the  costs 
of  the  'war,  is  increased  to  10,000,000/.,  thus  redacing 
the  Actual  value  of  the  Serbian  prineipality  Trom 
^,000,000/.  -40,000,000/.  As  for  the  'Bosnian  and 

Herzegovinian  refugees  in  Servia,  who,  with  their 
popes,  'refuse  point-blank  to  return  to  their  homes,  the 
Servians  are  no  more  enamoured  of  them  than  they  are 
of  the  .RoBskHK.  /The .poor  wretches  have  implored  the 
Servian  Government  to  give  them  some  of  the  unculti¬ 
vated  lands  in  the  country,  but  to  this  the  agricultural 
population  strongly  object,  and  are  busily  bringing  every 
morsel  of  waste  land  under  some  semblance  of  cultivap- 
tion  in  order  to  prevent  the  Government  claiming  it  as 
waste,  and  giving  it  to  the  “  foreigner  in  the  land.’* 

A  great  many  wrong  remarks  have  been  put  forth 
with  regard  to  the  resolution  carried  in  the  Federal 
Council  and  in  the  Reichstag  of  Germany,  that  the  seat 
of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Justice  shall  be  at  Leipzig. 
Perhaps  the  most  erroneous  statement  has  been  made  in 
a  leading  article  of  the  Daily  Telegraphy  where  it  is  said 
that,  “by  a  vote  of  213  to  142  in  the  German  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Prince  Bismarck  has  just  carried  his  proposal  that 
the  seat  of  the  new  Imperial  Court  of  Justice  should  be,, 
not  Berlin,  but  Leipzig.’*  This  result  is  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor’s  German  patriotic,  in 
opposition  to  the  more  narrow  Prussian,  views.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  mentions  it  as  an  odd  circumstance 
that,  “  as  Prussian  Minister,  he  was  forced  to  oppose  hia 
own  Bill  making  Leipzig,  and  not  Berlin,  the  judicial 
capital  of  the  Empire — an  opposition  the  efficacy  of 
which  may  be  guessed  by  the  fact  that  he  dechared  all 
his  vast  personal  influence  would  be  used  in  favour  of  the 
measure.”  This  exposition  is  confusion  indeed.  The  real 
facts  of  the  case  are  these.  In  the  Federal  Council,  which 
is  composed  of  the  delegates  of  the  various  German  States^ 
and  which  acts  as  an  Upper  House,  the  Prussian  Go¬ 
vernment,  whose  desire  it  was  to  have  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Justice  at  Berlin,  was  outvoted  by  the  other 
Governments.  With  some  of  them,  the  motive  was,  no 
doubt,  the  wish  to  resist  the  growing  centralisation. 
Others  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  idea  that 
judicial  independence  would  be  better  secured  in  a  town 
which  was  not  at  the  same,  time  the  seat  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  Prince  Bismarck  did  not  show  any  very 
decided  opinion  in  the  matter  at  all.  In  Parliament^ 
the  majority  of  the  National  Liberals  were  in  favour  of 
Berlin ;  and  some  of  their  speakers  tried  to  make  the 
question  one  of  German  Unity,  so  as  to  carry  their 
object.  Yet,  the  most  prominent  National  Liberal 
leader.  Dr.  Lasker,  who  is  the  very  chief  of  the  party, 
as  well  as  Freiherr  von  Stauffenberg,  and  about  thirty 
other  members  of  the  same  political  creed,  voted  for 
Leipzig,  even  as  the  ForUchritts-Parteiy  or  Radicals,  did. 
Nearly  as  many  Prussian  members  of  the  Beichsteg 
voted  for  Leipzig,  as  did  for  Berlin.  The  proj^ortioti 
was  101  to  107.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  is 
no  warrant  for  the  view  of  those  who  imagine  that  the 
vote  had  a  strict  party  significance,  affecting  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  National  Unity  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  so-called 
Particularism  on  the  other. 

The  death  of  Sir  John  Foster  Fitzgerald  reduces  the 
list  of  Field-Marshals  to  three — the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Rumour  says  that  it  y^ill  not  be  increased  until  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  the  future  Commander-in- Chief, 
has  a  few  more  years  of  military  experience.  We  trust 
this  report  :s  erroneous.  There  are  many  generals  of 
high  distinction — Lord  Strathnaim,  for  instance — who- 
fully  deserve  the  honour,  and  as  the  list  is  open  to 
indefinite  expansion,  the  young  Duke  would  not  bo 
debarred  from  taking  his  place  in  it  at  some  future  time- 
On  the  other  hand,  if  no  more  Field- Marshals  are 
to  be  created  until  he  is  considered  fit  for  the  highest 
rank  in  the  British  army,  it  is  only  too  probable  that 
some  of  the  aged  generals,  whose  services  entitle  them 
to  the  honour,  will  have  “  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil.’* 
Besides,  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  immemorial  nsago 
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to  keep  Field-Marshalships  as  a  private  preserve  for 
royalty.  At  the  present  time  two-thirds  of  the  list  are 
so  composed,  a  very  nnusaal  circnmstance.  The  army 
would  ^  greatly  gratified,  we  feel  assnred,  if,  say,  such 
meritorious  officers  as  Sir  Richard  England,  Sir  John 
Bell,  Sir  Charles  Yorke,  Lord  Strathnairn,  and  one  or 
two  more,  were  granted  the  highest  reward  of  faithful 
military  service. 


Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  never  writes  anything  which  is 
not  thoughtful  and  earnest,  and  the  result  of  honest 
conviction,  and  even  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him 
in  his  conclusions  are  always  indebted  to  him  for  a 
clear  statement  and  a  fair  reason.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Times  of  last  Wednesday,  on  “  Protection  in  Canada,” 
he  says  that  **  Canadian  manufactures  are  dying,  and 
with  them  will  die  Canada’s  chance  of  becoming  a  com¬ 
mercial  country;  ”  that  “Canadian  commerce  is  a  martyr 
to  political  considerations ;  ”  and  he  asks  us  “  to  look  writh 
indulgence  on  its  agony,  and  on  the  promptings  of  its 
despair.”  There  are  not  a  few  thoughtful  persons  who 
believe  that  if  Canada  had  attended  more  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  her  soil,  and  less  to  manufacturing  her  own  cloths 
and  cottons,  her  own  copper  and  iron,  she  would  have 
been  better  off  than  she  is  now,  and  had  a  brighter  hope 
of  becoming  a  commercial  people ;  her  gaols  would  have 
been  less  crowded,  the  number  of  her  wretched  and 
starving  people  infinitely  less.  It  is  absolutely  incredible 
that  even  at  present  Canada  does  not  grow  sufficient 
wheat  to  feed  her  own  people,  although  the  grain 
she  does  grow  is  superior  to  that  which  she  has  to 
import.  That  being  so,  it  causes  no  pain  in  us  to 
hear  that  Canadian  commerce  is  a  martyr  to  poli¬ 
tical  considerations.  It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  points  out  in  an  able  article  in  -the  new  JPort- 
nightlyy  that  this  is  one  of  the  great  forces  which  make 
for  the  political  separation  of  the  New  from  the  Old 
World,  which  will  ultimately  separate  the  Dominion 
from  the  motley  and  widely-spread  “  Empire,”  and  unite 
her  by  a  gentle  and  genial  process  to  the  United  States, 
the  manifest  political  destiiw,  according  to  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  awaiting  Canada.  There  are  many  who  dissent 
from  these  propositions,  and  whose  reasons  for  that 
dissent  are  not  discussed  in  the  article  in  the  Fortnightly. 
According  to  them,  the  United  States  are  large  enough 
already,  and  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  States 
will  be  divided  ‘than  that  they  will  annex  a  terri¬ 
tory  which  is  still  more  vast  than  themselves;  while 
another  opinion  is  held  with  great  tenacity  that  there  is 
not  only  abundance  of  room  for  two  different  forms  of 
government  to*  exist  on  the  continent  of  North  America, 
but  that  it  is  a  manifest  destiny  that  these  forms  should 
exist.  The  article  in  the  Fortnightly,  however,  is  full 
of  thought  and  valuable  information,  and  will  more  than 
repay  perusal  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of 
our  Colonial  empire,  as  well  as  the  future  of  the  United 
States. 


Can  we  ever  hope  to  have  a  more  accommodating 
Government  in  domestic  questions  than  the  present 
Ministry  ?  There  seems  to  bo  nothing  that  they  will 
not  consent  to,  in  words  at  least,  except,  perhaps,  to  go 
out  of  office,  and  there  is  no  saying  how  far  they  might 
agree  to  a  compromise,  even  on  that  point,  if  it  were 
put  to  them.  Since  the  Session  opened.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  has  given  way  to  Mr.  Clare  Read  in  the 
matter  of  County  Boards ;  to  Mr.  Yorke  on  a  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Inquiry  into  the  Stock  Exchange ;  and,  on  Friday 
last  week,  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  on  the  question  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  hours  of  polling.  He  did  not  directly 
accept  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  resolution,  proposing  to  give 
returning  officers  in  Parliamentary  elections  the  same 
discretion  that  they  now  have  in  School  Board  elections, 
but  he  consented  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Sir  Charles  was  content  with  the  compro¬ 
mise.  There  is  a  suspicion  that  the  Government  gave  way 
on  this  last  question  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  a  division 
on  Mr.  Fawcett’s  motion  on  the  Eastern  Question  ;  but 
though  the  concession  was  unexpected,  it  was  doubtless 


straightforward  enough,  and  merely  another  instance  of 
their  willingness  to  oblige. 


The  news  of  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior’s  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  last  Saturday,  March  24,  will  fall  as  a  blow  which 
makes  a  changed  worid  to  many  beyond  the  immediate 
circle  of  those  who  have  the  nearest  right  to  mourn  her 
loss.  The  friends  of  her  early  youth  look  back  with  a 
tender  regret  to  the  careless  gaiety  and  simplicity  with 
which  she  received  the  homage  and  admiration  of  the 
cultivated  society  to  which  she  was  first  introduced  in 
London  at  the  house  of  her  husband’s  father,  the  late 
Nassau  William  Senior.  In  her  whole  nature  there 
was  a  childlike  directness  and  sincerity.  Her  yea 
meant  yea,  and  her  nay  was  nay,  and  she  never 
attributed  hidden  motives  or  crooked  paths  to  others. 
Her  hands,  her  sympathies,  her  swe^  and  gracious 
presence,  were  at  the  service  of  the  poorest  and  hum¬ 
blest,  and  never  withheld  from  her  own  immediate 
friends.  The  sinner  and  the  sinned  against  could 
all  pour  out  their  hearts  to  Mrs.  Senior,  sure  of  wise 
and  patient  counsel,  and  of  a  charity  which  was  indeed 
unfailing.  Her  own  high  ideal  raised  the  tone  of  all 
who  came  to  her.  During  the  late  French  War  her 
services  were  given  to  the  Bed  Gross  Society,  and 
she  became  generally  recognised  as  possessing  re¬ 
markable  practical  ability  and  power  of  organi¬ 
sation.  Later  on,  when  Mr.  Stansfeld  originated 
the  plan  of  making  a  lady  inspector  for  workhouse 
girls’  schools,  he  offered  the  post  to  Mrs.  Nas¬ 
sau  Senior,  who  had  long  been  privately  a 
visitor  at  workhouses,  and  her  character  stood  so 
high  that  the  wisdom  of  his  appointment  was  never 
impugned.  The  valuable  services  which  she  has  ren¬ 
dered  as  an  inspector  have  been  detailed  elsewhere. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  workhouse  reform  can  read 
the  details  of  Mrs.  Senior’s  year  of  office  as  an  inspector 
in  her  ably  written  report  in  the  Blue-book  of  1874. 
Her  valuable  services,  and  the  tact  and  energy  that  she 
evinced,  were  fully  appreciated  by  her ‘official  superiors. 
With  her  active  mind  full  of  plans  for  amending,  the 
condition  of  “  the  least  of  these  little  ones,”  and  with  a 
high  courage  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work  before  her, 
which  commanded  the  respect  even  of  those  who  most 
opposed  her  views,  Mrs.  Senior  was  attacked  by  a 
dormant  malady,  which  was  revived  by  over-fatigue  in 
the  too  zealous  fulfilment  of  her  duties.  She  was  con¬ 
fined  to  her  sofa,  with  but  a  few  weeks’  intermission,  for 
three  years,  at  times  suffering  much,. but  accepting  as 
simply  and  dutifully  the  task  assigned  to  her,  to  “  lie 
still  and  wait,”  as  she  had  joyfully  responded  to  the  sum¬ 
mons  to  spend  her  life  in  active  work  for  others’  good. 


By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Chisholm  the  world  has  lost  an¬ 
other  of  its  heroines,  and  humanity  one  of  its  greatest 
benefactors.  Her  lateurs  were  such  as  to  make  all  men 
blush  that  they  should  have  been  needed,  and,  when 
needed,  that  they  should  have  been  done  by  a  woman.  She 
reformed  the  manners  and  conversation  of  the  barrack- 
room,  and  helped  to  abolish  the  filthy  and  abominable 
canteen.  She  established  schools  of  industrial  training 
for  the  daughters  of  the  common  soldier,  out  of 
which  sprang  the  permanent  orphanage  which  is 
called  after  the  soldier’s  name.  These  early  efforts 
were  confined  to  India.  The  state  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  health  requiring  his  removal  to  the  renovating 
climate  of  Australia,  she  began  to  organise  the  disjointed 
and  distracted  life  of  the  female  emigrant,  as  it  existed 
in  New  South  Wales,  in  "Yictoria,  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land.  She  found  women  in  a  more  degraded  condition 
there  than  they  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Curragh  of  Kildare 
or  in  the  slums  of  our  seaport  towns,  and  she  restored 
them  to  their  better  selves ;  she  established  homes  for 
the  fallen  and  the  wretched,  and  snatched  from  destruction 
or  despair  hundreds  of  human  beings  to  whom  her  name 
is  sweeter  than  music  or  the  perfume  of  flowers ;  and 
what  she  did  makes  all  men  and  women  rejoice,  fur  she 
has  left  a  heritage  of  hope  and  goodness  to  those  who, 
like  her,  are  working  in  the  cause  of  our  common 
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hnmanify.  Mrs.  Chisholm  established  the  Family 
Colonisation  Loan  Society,  by  means  of  which  immigra* 
tion  is  robbed  of  its  chief  terrors  and  assnred  of  success, 
and  this  and  all  the^other  good  and  noble  things  she  did 
were  in  no  way  done  for  her  own  profit,  but  solely  for 
the  profit  and  advantage  of  those  who  could  not  help 
themselves. 


THE  SITUATION  ON  THE  DANUBE. 

The  details  arriving  from  the  prospective  seat  of  war 
clash  more  and  more  with  the  assurances  of  peace  at 
Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  Virtually  the  Pruth  has 
been  crossed  already,  for  there  is  now  at  Jassy  a  Russian 
general  with  four  adjutants  and  a  staff  of  engineer  and 
commissariat  officers  who  take  scarcely  any  pains  to 
conceal  their  business.  At  Kishinefif  there  arrived  last 
Saturday  a  body  of  8,000  men,  of  whom  1,000  are  a 
picked  corps  of  sappers  and  miners ;  and  on  the  28th 
(last  Wednesday),  a  farther  reinforcement  of  25,000 
put  in  their  appearance.  The  prospects  of  demobilisa* 
tion  are  still  more  diminished  by  the  establishment  at 
Bender  of  a  large  barrack-camp,  held  at  present  by  four 
battalions  of  infantry  and  three  squadrons  of  Cossacks 
with  three  batteries,  but  the  presence  of  the  whole  staff 
of  a  division  in  the  place  indicates  that  a  far  larger 
body  of  troops  is  expected  there.  That  arrangements 
.hod  been  made  for  the  eventual  passage  of  troops 
through  Boumania,  we  stated  long  ago.  Those  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  still  further  extended ;  and  we 
can  affirm,  without  the  least  exaggeration,  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  80,000  men  throughout  the  length  of  Roumania 
at  one  stroke  is  as  well  provided  for  as  though  the 
transport  were  to  be  effected  in  Russia  itself.  *  Similar 
details,  we  might  almost  say  by  the  dozen,  show  that 
there  is  not  the  least  apparent  intention  of  demobilising  ; 
and,  finally,  all  officers  and  men  that  have  been  on  leave 
were  ordered  to  return,  and  have  returned  to  the  various 
camps,  on  the  28th  inst. 

As  remirds  the  probability  of  Montenegro's  consent¬ 
ing  to  the  Turkish  proposals  for  peace,  we  will  point 
out  the  plain  undeniable  fact  that  the  eighth  Russian 
vessel  arrived  at  Cattaro  on  the  26th  inst.  with  stores 
of  flour  and  gi^in  for  Cettinje;  and  that  it  is  universally 
^lieved  in  Cattaro  and  Ra^sa  that  these  stores  also 
include  others  which  the  Austro- Slav  customs  officials 
find  it  convenient  to  ignore.  At  any  rate,  whether  they 
cross  the  Austrian  frontier,  or  tumble  down  out  of  the 
sky  just  over  the  insurgent  camps,  large  supplies  of  arms 
and  cartridges  find  their  way  into  both  Montenegro  and 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  At  the  same  time,  we  receive 
information  which,  considering  its  tone  and  its  source, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  accurate.  It  is  to  the  effect 
that  Prince  Nikita  was  informed  last  Saturday — or 
Friday — that  the  Porte  intended  to  follow  the  counsel 
of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the  cession  of  Niksich ; 
and  that  the  Prince  should  therefore  carefully  avoid 
allowing  the  cession  of  this  place  to  become  the  turning- 
point  on  which  the  (question  of  peace  depended.  If  he 
did,  he  mi^ht  find  himself  taken  at  his  word.  Acting 
upon  this  mformation,  he  telegraphed  to  the  envoys  at 
Constantinople  not  to  abate  any  of  their  demandi^in  any 
essential  particular.  As  we  know,  this  has  been  done. 
But  of  far  greater  importance  are  the  motives  that 
dictated  these  instructions  to  the  envoys ;  and  up  to 
Tuesday  night  these  motives  still  prevailed. 

In  the  Black  Sea,  both  Russia  and  Turkey  are  making 
pi^parations  which  indicate  that>,  if  war  breaks  out,  it 
will  be  signalised  by  that  feature  which,  in  the  Crimean 
War,  was  so  conspicuously  absent — a  naval  conflict. 
The  Russian  fleet  is  now  fully  armed  and  anchored  off 
Nicolajew  ;  four  vessels  are  at  Odessa,  and  six  or  seven 
gunboats  are  said  to  be  off  Ackerman.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Turks  have  stationed  two  ironclad  gunboats, 
with  four  guns  each,  off  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
and  are  erecting  batteries  at  Varna  and  Kustendje. 
The  Varna  batteries  are  situated — one  to  the  north-east 
of  the  harbour,  and  one  just  below  Galata,  to  the  south, 
so  ns  fo  crcfs-fire.  Ench  is  armed  with  one  ICrnpp  gun. 


of  21 ,  two  of  18,  and  six  of  12  centimetres.  At  Tuldsoha 
four  redoubts  and  two  batteries  have  been  erected, 
and  armed  with  twenty-six  steel  muzzle-loaders  and  six 
mortars. 

In  the  interior,  whilst  stronglv  reinforcing  the  troops 
in  the  Dobrudscha  and  along  the  Danube,  the  Turkish 
commanders  are  busily  fortifying  their  second  line  of 
defence,  the  Balkan,  with  incredible  ener^.  The  civil 
population  is  working  night  and  day  at  these  defences, 
directed  by  engineers — many  Europeans — who  have  been 
sent  to  plan  and  construct  the  necessary  works.  Thus 
a  strong  redoubt  has  been  constructed  at  Kazan,  com¬ 
manding  the  highest  point  of  the  pass,  and  earthworks 
are  in  progress  or  completed  all  the  way  to  Osman  Bazar, 
and  thence  towards  Sultankoi  and  Dschumaia,  where 
there  are  also  redoubts.  The  Timova-Kezanlik  passes 
are  represented  as  “swarming”  with  trenches,  earth¬ 
works,  and  redoubts,  especially  at  Drenova  and  Gabrovo, 
and  the  final  height  between  Stomaneshti  and  Sibka.  Nor 
are  the  Turkish  engineers  satisfied  with  the  defences  on 
the  roads  running  north  and  south,  but  they  have  also 
established  transverse  lines  from  Rakovitza,  north  of  Tir- 
nova,  to  Osman  Bazar.  In  fact,  all  along  the  line  of 
the  Balkans  from  Varna  to  Sofia,  the  whole  of  the 
Moslem  population  are  working  with  a  restless  energy 
that  proves  how  thoroughly  alive  they  are  to  the 
dangers  of  their  position.  More  works  by  far  have 
already  been  constructed  than  can  be  garrisoned  at 
once ;  they  can  therefore  only  be  intended  as  refuges 
for  the  Danube  forces  in  case  they  are  defeated,  or  for 
the  civil  population.  Most  likely  both  contingencies 
are  reckoned  upon.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  regular  troops  are  brought  forward,  the 
irregulars  take  their  place,  and  are  quartered  in  all  the 
most  important  places,  where  they  are  now  being 
drilled  and  organised.  There  is  not  a  single  Chris¬ 
tian  village  throughout  Bulgaria  that  is  not  occupied 
by  irregulars.  There  is  not  a  single  regular  soldier 
in  any  but  the  important  strategical  points  where 
a  regular  garrison  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  tension  in  Bulgaria  is 
so  great  that  the  slightest  thing  might  explode  the  pent- 
up  panic  of  the  Moslems  and  cause  a  massacre,  to  which 
Batak  would  be  but  child's-play,  throughout  the  whole 
province ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  now  the  news 
of  an  outbreak  in  any  district  would  spread  like  wildfire 
throughout  the  land,  and  not  be  confined  to  isolated 
localities,  as  it  was  last  year,  before  the  Moslems  had 
become  alive  to  the  dangers  threatening  them.  An 
Englishman,  employed  by  the  Turks  in  one  of  the  inland 
Bulgarian  towns,  states  that  the  fright  is  so  great  that 
the  Christians  have  been  forbidden  to  walk  in  the  streets 
two  or  more  together  under  pain  of  imprisonment ;  and 
that  last  week,  before  this  edict  was  promul^ted, 
a  solitary  Turk  seeing  three  Bulgarians  advanc¬ 
ing  towards  him  down  the  street,  and  none  of  his 
co-religionists  near,  without  more  ado  shot  one  of 
them  dead  and  seriously  wounded  the  other.  The  third 
managed  to  escape.  Now  the  carious  part  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  that  the  Turk  in  question  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Bulgarian  population  of  the  place,  so  that  our 
informant  relt  no  hesitation  in  asking  him  why  he  had 
attacked  the  unfortunate  men.  The  reply  exactly  re¬ 
presents  the  state  of  mind  the  Turks  are  in.  “  My  God 
Almighty,*'  he  said,  “  I  don't  know.  But  when  I  saw 
them  coming  towards  me,  and  there  was  no  other  in  the 
street,  a  g^reat  lump  stuck  in  my  throat  and  stopped  my 
breath,  and  I  pulled  out  my  pistol  and  fired  at  them  in 
a  frenzy.  God  is  very  great !  '*  And  such  is  the  feeling 
throughout  the  land.  We  receive  the  same  accounts 
from  several  (j^uarters.  Both  parties,  it  may  be  said, 
are  bursting  with  that  sort  of  apprehension  or  fear  that 
is  as  powei^ul  as  the  most  determined  coura^. '  Those 
who  lived  through  the  Indian  Mutiny  will  well  be  able  to 
realise  the  feeling,  ultimately  resulting  in  the  grim  ferocity 
of  despair,  "it  is  put  in  another  shape  by  a  Bulgarian 
correspondent — a  timber  merchant — who  is  well  known 
in  one  of  the  *  continental  towns.  He  writes: — “We 
do  not  fear  the  Bashi-Ba zonks  and  Circassians  so  much. 
They  arc  a  rough,  brutal  set,  but  on  the  whole  they  can 
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be  managed  by  humouring  them  and  treating  them  well. 
They  are  of  conrse  a  great  plftgne,  but  the  Moslem  land- 
owners  dislike  them  just  as  much  as  we  do,  and  would 
be  glad  to  get  rid  of  them,  for  a  Tcherkess  does  not  stop 
to  ask  if  the  turkey-cook  he  steals  is  a  Christian  or  a 
Turk.  But  what  we  are  afraid  of  more  than  anything  else 
is  the  fear  the  Moslems  have  of  our  rising  ea  masse,  and 
massacring  them-  all  at  some  given  signal.  They  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  such  is  our  intention,  ana  never  know  when 
the  sun  rises  whether  they  will  see  it  set.  The  suspense 
is  killing  us  both  (la  crainie  nous  assomme  tons  les 
deux):* 


PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  RUSSIA. 


Last  year  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  popular  move¬ 
ments  and  secret  societies  in  Russia,  and  it  was  com¬ 
monly  believed  that  by  these  means  the  people  were 
forcing  the  Government  into  war.  With  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  Servia,  this  political  fermentation 
seemed  suddenly  to  subside.  The  diplomatists,  with 
their  well-considered  proposals  and  carefully-worded 
despatches,  came  to  the  front,  and  the  people,  with  their 
wild  enthusiasm  and  vague  aspirations,  retired  to  the 
background — so  far  into  the  background  that  they  were 
almost  lost  sight  of.  The  popular  pressure  has  thus 
been  removed,  and  those  in  authority  can  decide  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  on  its  own  merits,  without 
Mng  distort^  by  external  influences.  In  endeavouring, 
however,  to  forecast  the  future,  we  must  not  leave 
entirely  out  of  consideration  the  popular  feelings.  If 
the  Csar  determines  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  the 
sword,  he  must  be  prepared  to  make  enormous  sacrifices 
in  men  and  mone^,  and  those  sacrifices  cannot  be  made 
without  a  certam  amount  of  enthusiasm  among  the 
people.  He  may  declare  war,  and  carry  it  on  by  the 
simple  exercise  of  his  autocratio  power,  but  he  has  very 
little  chance  of  success  unless  he  receives  a  considerable 
amount  of  spontaneous  popular  support.  It  may  be  well, 
therefore,  to  leave  for  a  moment  tne  region  of  protocols 
and  despatches,  and  endeavour  to  discover  what  is  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion  in  Russia. 

A  most  valuable  document,  throwing  much  light  on 
this  interesting  subject,  has  just  reach^  us  in  the  form 
of  a  speech  b^  Mr.  Aksdkof,  vice-president  of  the  Mos- 
cow  **  Slavonic  Benevolent  Committee,*’  the  institution 
which  displayed  last  year  so  much  zeal  and  activity  in 
sending  volunteers  to  Servia.  The  speech  was  delivered 
at  a  meeting  of  the  ** Committee” — or  rather  of  the 
Society,  for  ^e  official  term  ”  Committee”  is  misleading 
—on  the  18th  inst.,  and  appeared  in  the  Sovremenniya 
Izvittiya  of  the  21st  inst.  We  shall  summarise  such 
parts  as  throw  light  on  the  state  of  feeling  in  Russia, 
keeping  to  Mr.  Aksikof ’s  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Aksilkof  begins  with  a  short  review  of  past 
events.  During  the  Servian  war  the  Russian  people  in 
general  and  the  **  Committee  ”  in  particular  sent  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  fighting  men  and  large  sums  of 
money  to  Belsprade  to  aid  the  Servians  in  their  struggle 
with  the  Turks.  The  volunteers  fought  valiantly,  but 
the  Turks  advanced  steadily  towards  the  heart  of  the 
principality.  With  the  fall  of  Djnnis  resistance  was 
practically  at  an  end,  but  before  the  Turks  had  time  to 
devastate  the  country,  they  were  stopped  by  the  ulti- 
matum  of  the  Russian  hlmperor.  Rejoicing  at  that 
effectual  expression  of  Russian  power,  hu*.  Aksdkof  had 
ventured  to  predict,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
November  5,  that  “the  Government,  aided  by  the 
popular  force,  would  soon  take  into  its  powerful  hands 
•the  defence  of  the  Slavs.?  Within  the  short  ^ace  of 
six  days  that  prediction  was  justified.  In  the  Kremlin 
of  Moscow  the  autocratic  Czar  showed  himself  to  be  the 
sympathetic  heart  of  the  great  movement,  and  identified 
himself  with  his  people.  After  referring  to  the  volun¬ 
teers  ”  who  had  paid  for  the  Slavonic  cause  with  their 
blood,”  His  Majesty  said,  “  If  I  find  that  we  do  not 
obtain  from  the  Porte  such  guarantees  as  we  have  a 
right  to  demand,  I  have  the  firm  intention  to  act  inde¬ 
pendently;  and  may  God  help  us  to  tulfil  our  holy 
mission !  ” 


These  words  sent  a  thrill  of  delight  through  many 
hearts.  It  was  assumed  that  the  Czar  had  at  last  stood 
boldly  forward  as  the  avowed  champion  of  Slavonic 
interests,  and  had  determined  to  free  the  Bulgarians 
from  the  Turkish  yoke.  But  these  anticipations  hare 
not  been  realised  so  onickly  as  was  expected.  The  sky, 
which  seemed  so  bright,  has  become  overcast.  Between 
the  Czar's  words  and  their  realisation  some  wonderful 
unintelligible  obstacles  have  arisen.  During  the  last 
four  months  Russia  has  forsaken  the  straight  road  of 
truth  and  right  and  wandered  in  the  dark  masses  of 
diplomacy,  to  the  astonishment  and  satisfaction  of  all 
Europe.  The  one  great,  powerful,  and  united  Slavonic 
Power  labours  to  arrange  for  the  ^nefit  of  the  Slavs  a 
kind  of  benevolent  European  concert,  and  each  time, 
when  at  her  instigation  the  concert  has  been  organ¬ 
ised — a  concert  in  which  Russia  alone  pours  forth 
her  melody  in  a  clear  tenor  voice,  whilst  all  the 
other  Powers  wail  in  impudent  falsetto  notes — each 
time,  to  her  astonishment,  the  proceeds  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  Turka  There  has  been  a  whole  series 
of  consultations,  conferences,  and  diplomatic  tours,  in 
which  all  who  took  part  deceived  Russia  grossly  and 
openly,  without  even  having  recourse  to  cunning.  But 
all  this  deceit  and  all  these  insults  have  not  sufficed  to 
dispel  the  obstinate  meekness  and  pacific  aspirations  of 
Russian  diplomacy,  though  they  have  made  the  cheeks 
of  Russia  blush  for  shame.  Meanwhile  the  Turks  con¬ 
tinue  to  commit  atrocities,  and  the  Russian  people, 
though  bearing  heavy  burdens  of  its  own,  exhausts  itself 
in  supporting  the  fugitives.  Bnlgaria,  whose  snfierinm 
aroused  even  the  sympathy  of  Western  Europe,  thought 
fo^  a  moment  that  the  time  for  inde^ndent  life  had 
come,  but  now  begins  to  tremble  with  horror  at  the 
disenchantment  which  seems  to  threaten  her.  Servia, 
under  the  pressure  of  England  and  Austria,  has  been 
forced  to  conclude  a  peace  which  shows  that  the  brotherly 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Russian  people  has  been  of  very  litUe 
use  to  her.  The  Russian  blood  shed  for  her  has  been 
shed  in  vain,  and  ia  not  taken  into  account  even  by 
Russian  diplomatists. 

All  this,  Mr.  Aks&kof  thinks,  is  sad  enough  for  anyone 
who  has  any  Slavonic  patriotism  in  him,  but  the  worst 
remains  to  to  told.  Not  a  few  Russians  have  shown 
themselves  traitors  to  the  good  cause.  The  recent  heroic 
efforts  of  the  Russian  people  to  aid  their  oppressed 
brethren  has  become  a  subject  for  ridicule,  jokes,  and 
calumny,  not  in  Vienna  or  London,  but  in  St.  Petersbui^ ' 
— not  only  in  the  highest  social  circles  of  that  city,  where 
such  a  phenomenon  would  be  quite  in  the  natural  order* 
of  things,  but  even  in  the  more  educated  and  more  intek. 
lectnal  classes.  Among  these  has  appeared  a  strange 
habit  of  condemning  and  calumniating  the  gigantic 
popular  outburst  of  last  year.  These  people  hasten  to 
get  rid  of  the  impressions  and  enthusiasm  by  which  a 
few  months  ago  they  were  involuntarily  carried  away, 
and  now  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  collecting  and  dis- 
seminating  all  kinds  of  scandalous  reports  about  drunken 
volunteers  and  casual  disorders.  Wnen  the  volunteers 
returned  home,  they  were  treated  almost  as  Pariahs'  hj 
many  people  belonging  to  the  highest  circles  in  8t, 
Petersburg.  The  police,  suiting  themselves  to  the 
dominant  tone  in  high  places,  zealously  stripped  them 
of  their  Servian  uniforms  and  Montenegrin  costumes,  so 
that  no  one  should  be  reminded  of  the  shameful  en^ 
thusiasm  to  which  so  many  people  had  recently  govern 
way.  It  has  even  been  said,  especially  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  that  the  popular  sympathy  for  the  orthodox 
Slavonic  brethren  was  altogether  a  myth  and  an  inven¬ 
tion — that  the  movement  was  nothing  but  a  practical 
joke  of  the  Slavonic  Committee,  which  ought,  by  the 
way,  to  be  closed  and  annihilated. 

The  people  who  talk  in  this  way  profess  to  act  in  the 
interests  of  truth,  and  to  be  actuated  by  “  the  heaiy  but 
holy  duty  of  self-condemnation.”  Mr.  AksAkof  tells 
them  in  very  plain  words  that  the  change  in  their  sen¬ 
timents  proceeds  from  a  very  different  canse.  In  his 
opinion,  they  have  changed  simply  because  they  have 
no  firm  convictions,  that  they  have  not  the  force  neces¬ 
sary  to  bear  long  a  moral  burden  which  interferes  with 
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iheir  habit  of  treating  all  things  lightlj.  In  short,  the 
change  is  the  fmit  of  moral  weakness,  and  of  incapacity 
to  nudenitaod  the  deep  meaning  of  passing  events ; 
and  the  repeating  of  scandalous  reports  is  not  penitent 
8el£*reproach,  bat  wanton  self-insalt.  As  to  the 
sabstanoo  of  these  reports,  Mr.  Aksakof  admits 
that  there  were  some  disorders.  Indeed,  it  coaid 
not  he  otherwise,  for  there  was  no  regular  organisation, 
and  no  previoosly  conceived  plan.  Amongst  the  volan- 
tears  were  certainly  some  dronkards  and  worthless 
fellows — ^perhaps  they  comprised  five  per  oent.  or  a  little 
more — bat  let  ns  remark  that  there  were  no  cowards. 
Had  the  Russian  Ultimatum  been  issued  one  or  two 
months  earlier,  as  the  Servian  Government  so  earnestly 
reqaasted,  there  would  have  been  less  bloodshed,  less  of 
thiU  mutual  recrimination  which  js  always  produced  by 
ill-success,  no  particular  disordetl^,  and  no  demoralisa¬ 
tion.  A  militaiy  volunteer,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  is  an 
anomaly,  and  a  movement  of  enthusiasm  will  not  bear 
interruption.  Withdrawn  from  the  front  to  the  towns 
and  the  capital,  wearied  by  inactivity,  perceiving  that 
the  period  of  independent  action  was  at  an  end,  and 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  action  of  the  Russian 
Government,  the  volunteers  awaited  with  passionate 
impatience  a  regular  organisation  from  the  Government. 
They  hoped  that  the  Russian  vanguard  would  be  of  use 
to  the  Russian  army,  which  now  waits  idly  on  the  Pruth, 
but  they  were  mistaken  in  their  calculations.  At  that 
time  a  Russian  general  arrived,  indeed,  in  Belgrade ; 
but  almost  simultaneously  with  him  arrived  a  two 
months*  prolongation  of  the  armistice.  In  view  of  this 
undecided  policy  of  the  Russian  Government,  the 
volunteers  could  not  and  would  not  wait  any  longer, 
and  the  Russian  official  assistance  had  merely  the  efiect 
of  annihilating  the  volunteer  corps.  Thus  in  view  of 
the  enemy^  who  occupied  one-third  of  Servia,  and  might 
on  the  recommencement  of  hostilities  advance  in  a  few 
days  to  BeJgrad,  thousands  of  the  volunteers  returned 
home,  ashamed  to  look  the  Servians  in  the  face. 

Though  these  facts  are  very  discouraging,  Mi*.  Aksakof 
believes  that  there  is  no  reason  to  despair.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  have  remained  true  to  the  spirit  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  popular  movement  of  last  year,  and  the 
Government  must  carry  out  the  declaration  made  in  the 
famous  Moscow  speech.  **  By  withdrawing  from  that 
declaration,  the  Russian  people  would  deny  itself  and  .its 
mission,  and  would  thereby  sign  its  own  sentence  of 
death.** 

With  regard  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  Mr.  Aksakof  *s 
testimony,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  is  an  ardent 
^lavoph^  His  uncomplimentary  allusions  to  the 
Vacated  classes  and  to  St.  Petersburg  society,  and  his 
boundless  sentimental  admiration  for  the  Russian 
common  people,  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  Slavophile 
spirit,  and  do  not  recommend  nim  as  a  thoroughly  im¬ 
partial  witness.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  ho  is  a  keen 
observer,  and  a  thoroughly  honest  man,  and  his  testi¬ 
mony  is  amply  confirmed  from  other  and  independent 
sources.  If  we  recall  the  popular  movement  in  England 
last  year,  and  compare  it  with  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
.  standing  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  Russia. 
The  Russians  are  naturally  more  enthusiastic,  and  are 
more  keenly  interested  in  the  Eastern  Question  than 
ourselves.  Amongst  them,  therefore,  the  movement  was 
more  violent,  and  the  lull  is  more  conspicuous. 

.Whether  the  picture  presented  is  true  or  not,  the  fact 
of  the  speech  being  publicly  delivered  and  afterwards 
published  is  worthy  of  attention.  That  the  Russian 
Government  should  allow  itself  to  be  publicly  reminded 
of  the  famous  Moscow  speech,  and  to  be  told  that,  if  it 
does  not  can*}'  out  the  promise  then  given,  Russia  will 
practically  sign  her  own  death-warrant — that  is  a  most 
nu welcome  fact  for  those  who  ardently  desire  peace. 

There  is  one  remark  in  Mr.  Aksikofs  speech  which 
deserves  to  bo  translated,  because  it  may  be  laid  to 
heart  by  not  a  few  among  ourselves.  Referring  to  those 
who  now  ridicule  the  popular  movement  of  last  autumn, 
he  says: — ** There  is  nothing  cheaper  and  more  con¬ 
venient  than  negation  and  scepticism.  They  give  a  man 


the  appearance  of  a  certain  intellectuai  breadth  and 
manysidedness  which  is  free  from  all  blindness  and 
fanaticism.  In  reality,  however,  they  merely  conceal 
spiritual  emptiness,  poverty  of  thought,  absence  of  deep 
convictions,  and  want  of  a  moral  ideal.” 


«ST.  STEPHEN’S.** 

THE  NOTES  OF  A  STRANGER. 

They  who  love  stormy  scenes  of  political  strife  would 
have  enjoyed  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  from  twelve  o’clock  midnight  of  Friday  week 
until  half-past  two  of  the  succeeding  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Fawcett’s  motion 
on  the  afiairs  of  the  East.  The  storm  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  roused  by  the  motion  itself,  but  by  what  might 
have  seemed  to  the  uninitiated  looker-on  the  compara¬ 
tively  unimportant  question  whether  it  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  by  its  author  or  formally  negatived  by  a  division 
and  a  majority.  The  Government  were  conscious — too 
conscious— >of  their  strength.  They  knew  that  Mr. 
Fawcett  had  not  many  supporters  among  his  own 
party  ;  and  they  wished  to  humiliate  the  party 
rather  than  him  by  making  it  appear  to  the  outer 
world  as  if  the  result  of  the  division  were  a  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Government  over  the  Opposition.  Mr. 
Fawcett  himself  was,  I  believe,  quite  ready  to  divide 
and  be  signally  defeated.  Perhaps  he  was  not  very  un¬ 
willing  to  be  shown  to  the  public  as  the  fearless  consis¬ 
tent  man  who  had  the  full  courage  of  his  opinions  and 
was  left  almost  alone  by  his  party.  But  such  remnant 
of  the  party  as  remained  through  the  night  did  not 
choose  to  be  exhibited,  without  any  choice  of  their  own,  in 
the  light  of  a  defeated  and  feeble  minority.  They  resolved 
that  they  would  not  pass  under  the  Oaudine  Forks. 
There  were  eighty  or  ninety  of  them.  Each  man  could 
move  first  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  and  next  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  or  rice  versa.  There  were 
therefore  some  hundred  and  sixty  or  eighty  motions 
which  the  forms  of  the  House  would  allow  to  be  made 
and  discussed  before  the  Government  could  force  a 
division.  The  Opposition  were  full  of  pluck  and  good 
spirits.  They  had  been  animated  by  the  brilliant, 
powerful,  impassioned  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  of 
which  everyone  admitted  that^  although  it  wanted  some** 
thing  of  coherence  and  close  welding  together,  and  was 
more  like  a  lecture  than  a  political,  or  at  least  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary,  speech,  it  was,  as  a  piece  of  eloquence,  the 
finest  display  he  has  made  through  the  vrhole  of  the 
present  Parliament. 

Perhaps  the  listeners  in  the  galleries  are  indebted  to 
no  man  more  for  the  excitement  and  amusement  of  the 
night  than  to  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry.  It  is  possible  that, 
but  for  the  extraordinary  self-reliance,  not  to  use  any 
less  complimentary  term,  which  never  deserts  that 
honourable  member,  the  whole  afiair  might  have  come 
to  an  end  with  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  But  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  is  a  man  who  would 
intervene  with  perfect  composure  between  the  speech  of 
Fox  and  the  reply  of  Pitt ;  between  Cicero  and  Cassar. 
He  would  interpose  between  the  House  of  Commons  at 
its  most  tumultuous  moment  and  the  division  it  was 
thirsting  for.  This  is  a  sort  of  courage  which  does  not 
usually  endear  a  man  to  that  House ;  nor  would  it  be 
accurate  to  say  that  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  counts  among 
the  popular  members  of  Parliament.  But  by  getting  up 
on  Friday  night  he  set  the  new  debate  going,  and  was 
the  fountain  and  origin  of  all  that  afterwards  took  place. 
After  him  came  Mr.  Sullivan,  q.man  as  often  and  as 
much  opposed  to  the  common  feeling  of  the  House  as 
Mr.  Henry,  but,  unlike  him,  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  St.  Stephen’s;  always  ready,  bold,  brilliant,  full 
of  animal  spirits  and  good  humour,  and  that  kindly 
courtesy  to  opponents  which  the  House  so  much  admires. 
Mr.  Sullivan’s  was  a  dashing  speech — a  sort  of  brilliant 
cavalry  charge  in  the  Parliamentary  battle.  Then 
followed  the  ridiculous  episode  of  Mr.  Callan ;  a 
noisy,  intrusive,  vulgar  person,  who  managed  to 
get  off*  as  many  bulls,.,  in  his  short  tirade  as  would 
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have  served  Miss  Edgeworth  for  a  chapter  of  illas- 
trations.  By  this  time  the  sport  was  fairly  afoot. 
There  was  a  short  interval  in  which  several  members 
tried  with  indifferent  snccess  to  get  a  hearing  for  pro¬ 
tests  and  remonstrances,  and  then  began  the  series  of 
divisions  which  ended,  as  of  course  it  most  do,  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Government  taotios,  and  in  Ministers  hav¬ 
ing  to  yield  at  last,  after  a  futile  waste  of  two  noisy 
fnrions  hours. 

Not  all  of  the  disputants  were  noisy  or  furious,  how¬ 
ever.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  seems  to  grow  cooler  than 
ever  in  such  moments  of  healthy  excitement.  He  always 
comes  up  to  such  a  struggle  fresh,  composed,  smiling, 
as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  and  delightful  thing  in 
the  world  to  sit  up  all  night  taking  divisions  on  the 
adjournment  of  the  debato  and  the  adjournment  of 
the  House.  Mr.  Heed  expressed,  in  the  coolest  and 
blandest  tone,  his  entire  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of 
remaining  in  the  House  until  it  should  be  time  to  go 
from  thence  to  see  the  boat-race.  Mr.  Cowen  made  a 
benevolent  and  futile  appeal  to  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Government.  By  the  way,  some  of  Mr.  Cowen’s  friends 
— and  I  do  not  know  who  has  more  friends  than  he — 
ought  really  to  tell  him  not  to  speak  so  rapidly.  He  has 
in  him  the  stuff  of  a  good  speaker,  and  even  of  some¬ 
thing  much  better  than  a  merely  good  speaker.  He  is 
already  very  popular  in  the  House,  and  may  become  a 
kind  of  power  among  the  independent  members.  But 
he  must  moderate  the  rapidity  of  his  flow  of  words,  and 
remember  that  it  is  not  of  much  avail  a  man’s  talking 
the  soundest  sense  and  the  most  generous  sentiment  in 
the  world  if  those  who  are  listening  cannot  make  out 
what  he  is  saying.  This  was  the  most  serious  defect  of  Mr. 
Cowen’s  first  remarkable  speech  in  the  House — that  of 
last  Session  on  the  Royal  Titles  Bill.  1  had  little  doubt 
then  that  he- would  soon  get  over  it,  but  as  yet  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  making  any  effort  to  that  end ;  and  a 
stranger  in  the  gallery  who  thinks  well  of  him  ventures, 
therefore,  to  offer  him  the  suggestion. 

Nor  should  be  forgotten  among  the  combatants  of 
that  night  of  battle  Mr.  Monk,  in  times  of  peace  the 
meekest,  gentlest  of  members,  but  who  somehow  comes 
np  to  the  front  on  such  an  occasion  as  that  of  Saturday 
morning  with  a  courage  and  resolve  not  to  be  beaten, 
and  whose  “  voice  is  heard  mid  rolling  drums,”  as  the 
Laureate  says  of  a  similarly  good-humoured  domestic 
sort  of  person  when  fairly  roused.  I  rather  think  a 
Government  may  give  np  all  hope  of  coercing  a  mi¬ 
nority  when  Mr.  Monk’s  habitually  placid  countenance 
is  seen  knit  with  resolve  of  strife,  and  his  usually 
benign  eyes  are  fired  with  the  light  of  battle.  Thus 
animated,  the  Opposition — or  as  many  of  them  as  were 
.then  gathered  together — kept  on  dividing  and  dividing, 
until  at  last  'the  Government  saw  it  was  of  no  use 
trying  to  carry  their  point,  and  Mr.  Hardy  announced 
that  he  had  nothing  better  to  do  on  behalf  of  Minis¬ 
ters  than  himself  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House.  The  Government,  in  short,  caved  in.  It 
was  a  miserably  bad  display  of  tactics.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  is,  I  fear,  a  weak  and  obstinate  leader.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  resist  to  the  last  the  factions  obstruc- 
tiveness  of  a  small  and  perverse  minority,  and  thus 
expose  to  the  public  the  nature  of  their  taotios.  I  re¬ 
member  being  in  the  House  several  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Pope  Hennessy,  with  seven  followers,  kept  on  dividing 
against  Lord  Palmerston  from  the  dusk  of  one  day  to 
the  very  clear  full  dawn  of  the  next.  Even  then  he  won 
in  the  end ;  but  a  Minister  might  perhaps  see  wisdom 
in  persevering  to  the  very  last  against  such  obstrnctive- 
ness,  if  only  with  a  view  to  expose  it  to  the  full  light  of 
public  opinion.  The  substantial,  numerous,  intelligent 
minority  of  Saturday  morning  was  a  very  different 
thing.  The  Minister  condemned  himself  as  a  tactician, 
who  pertinaciously  rejected  its  reasonable  and  respectful 
appeals,  only  to  be  compelled  to  surrender  to  force  at 
last  what  he  had  refused  to  courtesy  and  compromisd. 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  me^e  himself  the  hero 
of  an  absurd  little  scene  on  the  last  day  of  Parliament’s 
sitting  before  the  recess.  It  is  absurd  to  call  on  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  decide  whether 


Mr.  Gladstone  ought  or  ought  not  to  have  sent  to  the 
Times  and  the  Daily  News  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  Sir  H.  D.  Wolff.  Of  course  tho  Speaker 
offered  no  opinion  whatever  in  the  matter.  He  might 
as  well  have  been  asked  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
right  or  wrong  in  not  inviting  Sir  H.  D.  Wolff  to 
dinner.  I  do  not  know  how  Sir  H.  D.  Wolff  acquired 
the  vague  sort  of  reputation  which  preceded  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Before  he  became  known  in  the 
House,  people  used  to  say,  **  Wolff  is  going  to  speak ; 
that  is  Wolff  there,  on  the  second  row  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  benches  below  the  gangway ;  he  is  taking  notes ; 
he  is  preparing  a  reply,”  and  so  forth.  1  doubt  if 
anyone  could  have  explained  his  reason  for  talking 
in  this  way.  1  know  that  I  could  not.  I  have 
many  times  become  for  the  moment  a  person  of  con- 
sideration  in  the  Stranglers’  Gallery  by  saying  to  some¬ 
body  near  me  **  That  is  Wolff ;  Sir  Henry  Dmmmooid  * 
Wolff ;  he  is  going  to  speak.”  Everybody  within  ear¬ 
shot  immediately  craned  over  to  hear  the  great  Wolff ;  I 
have  heard  ignoble  persons  a  little  farther  off  nnblnsh- 
in^ly  pirating  my  information  about  the  great  Wolff  and 
using  it  as  if  it  were  all  their  own.  If  anybody  had 
only  asked  me  who  is  the  gre.'\t  Wolff  1  own  that  I 
should  have  been  puzzled.  The  House,  I  fancy,  was 
itself  for  a  while  in  the  same  sort  of  misty  condition. 

It  was  assumed  somehow  that  Sir  H.  D.  Wolff  knew  all 
about  foreign  affairs.  He  has,  indeed,  been  atiachS  to 
varans  legations  ;  he  was  assistant  private  secretaiy  to 
the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  when  that  great  master  of 
foreign  policy  was  in  the  office  Lord  Derby  holds 
now ;  he  was  secretary  to  the  late  Lord  I^tton 
when  the  latter  was  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial 
Office ;  and  he  was  secretary  to  the  Lord  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands  while  yet  these  isles  of 
Greece  were  under  our  care.  All  this  does  not  make 
up  a  wonderful  or  unique  experience,  or  constitute  a 
man  a  Sir  Oracle  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir 
H.  D.  Wolff  is  a  thin  pretentious  speaker,  with  a  shrill 
voice,  and  what  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  calling  a 
shrill  temperament.  His  rank  as  a  debater  cannot  be 
better  explained  than  by  saying  that  he  is  of  the  class 
of  persons  who  think  it  clever  to  hunt  up  Hansard  and 
find  out  something  which  somebody  said  many  years 
ago,  and  which,  without  reference  to  time,  place,  or 
circumstance,  may  seem  inconsistent  with  what  he  is 
saying  to-day.  This  sort  of  thing  sometimes  appears  to 
give  point  to  the  poorest  and  feeblest  maunoerings ; 
and  it  was  in  this  way  that  Sir  H.  D.*  Wolff  attacked 
Mr.  Gladstone.  But  I  think  Mr.  Gladstone  made  ag^reat 
mistake  when  he  took  notice  of  Sir  H.  D.  Wolff’s 
attack.  If  the  Speaker  could  have  pronounced  an  authori¬ 
tative  declaration  to  the  effect  Uiat  a  man  like  Mr. 
Gladstone  never  ought  to  notice,  unless  he  can  reply  io 
them  at  the  moment,  the  criticisms  of  so  small  an  i^ver- 
sary  as  Sir  H.  D.  Wolff,  I,  as  an  outsider,  should  have 
thought  a  great  service  was  rendered  to  English  debate. 
But  I  suppose  that  would  hardly  be  within  the  limits  of* 
tho  authority  of  Mr.  Speaker — and  more’s  tho  .pity. 

Turning  to  an  entirely  different  matter,  mi^y  I  be 
allowed  to  ask  whether  a  member  of  Parliamcpt  who 
throngh  want  of  early  training  is  not  a  master  of  his 
aspirates,  and  talks,  let  ns  sa^,  of  ”  the  honourahie 
member  for  ’Ammersmith,’’  is  gpiilty  of  as  neat 
offence  against  good  breeding  as  the  senators  who  burst  • 
into  a  roar  of  laughter  at  his  lack  of  culture  ?  I  have 
been  led  to  ask  this  question  by  two  or  three  little 
incidents  of  debate  which  I  have  recently  noticed.  I 
own  that  I  thought  the  omitted  aspirate  was,  under  tho 
circumstances,  leas  discredit^le  than  the  obtruded 
laughter. 


A  LANDMARK  IN  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

The  uproarious  scene  in  tho  House  of  Oommons 
which  went  on  for  two  hours  and  a-half  after  midnight 
in  the  sitting  of  Friday  last,  and  of  which  our  Stranger 
in  the  Gallery  has  sent  us  some  notes,  was  one  of  ^e 
culminating  points  in  the  discussion  of  the  Eastern 
Question.  That  discussion  has  now  been  the  principal 
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topic  in  eyery  country  in  Europe  for  the  last  ten  months, 
and  it  has  naturally  had  many  culminating  points  as 
well  as  smouldering  intcrrals.  The  scene  in  the  House 
of  Commons  may  not  have  much  substantial  influence 
in  the  direction  of  affairs  abroad,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  history  of  the  question  in  our  own 
country.  It  was  the  revenge  of  the  Conservative  party 
for  the  autumn  agitation  of  last  year.  The  brief 
abstracts  of  speeches  for  and  against  motions  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  and  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  and  the  dry  record  of  divisions,  can  gpve  no  idea 
of  the  ferocious  spirit  that  took  possession  of  the  Toiy 
benches  on  Friday  night,  or  of  the  desperate  energy  of 
the  tactics  by  which  the  Opposition  strove  to  baffle  its 
fbll  intention.  When  we  call  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Tories  sought  to  massacre  Mr.  Fawcett  and  his  small 
following  ferocious,  and  when  wo  call  the  tactics 
by  which  the  Whigs  interfered  in  his  defence  desperate, 
we  must  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  there  was  any. 
thing  unparliamentary  on  either  side.  It  was  a  fair 
party  flght,  conducted  with  the  utmost  good-humour  on 
both  sides,  but  it  was  a  par^  fight.  There  was  no 
thought  for  the  moment  of  Turk  or  Bulgarian.  Mr. 
Fawcett  had  got  his  party  into  a  scrape  by  an  incon¬ 
venient,  and,  as  we  argued  last  week,  an  ill-timed, 
motion,  and  the  Conservatives  were  bent  upon  taking 
advantage  of  the  blunder,  and  excited  and  jubilant  at 
the  prospect  of  triumph.  They  would  listen  to  no 
reason,  expostulation,  or  remonstrance ;  whei^  Mr. 
Mundella  taunted  them  with  voting  against  tne  de¬ 
clared  opinions  of  their  own  leaders,  when  Mr.  Ashley 
protestoa  against  their  construction  of  the  motion,  when 
Mr.  Cowen  appealed  to  their  good  nature  and  sense 
of  fairness,  they  answered  one  and  all  with  joyous 
whoops,  demanding  to  be  led  to  the  division  lobby. 
They  would  have  it  that  Mr.  Fawcett’s  motion,  however 
adroitly  worded,  implied  coercion  ;  they  did  not  care  that 
the  opinion  which  Mr.  Fawcett  called  upon  them  to 
affirm  had  already  been  affirmed  by  more  than  one 
member  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Fawcett  and  his  motion 
were  disclaimed  by  a  majority  on  his  own  side  of  the 
House ;  they  saw  that  a  division  must  be  enormously  in 
their  favour,  and  a  division  they  were  resolved  to  have. 
They  had  endured  many  taunts  from  Mr.  Fawcett  and 
other  **  agitators  ”  in  the  course  of  the  last  eight  months. 
Here  was  a  rare  opportunity  for  revenge.  j 

Was  the  agitation  of  the  autumn,  then,  a  mistake  ? 
Has  the  feeling  which  prompted  it  died  out  ?  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  Friday,  Mr.  Cowen  said  that  Mr. 
Fawcett  could  not  expect  to  be  followed  into  the  lobby 
by  more  than  twenty  members.  Do  these  members  re- 
present  the  mature  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  that  agitation,  and  does  the  House  of  Commons  in 
this  matter  reflect  the  feeling  of  the  country  ?  Is  it  the 
case  that  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  rose  up  in  their 
indignation  at  certain  abominable  outrages  to  demand  a 
change  in  our  foreign  policy,  have  come  to  see  that  their 
indignation  was  senseless  and  unreasonable,  a  hasty 
ebullition  of  ignorant  anger  which  subsided  as  soon  as 
their  minds  were  enlightened  to  the  true  bearings  of  the 
situation  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  feeling  in  the 
Conservative  ranks  that  th^  are  now  turning  the  tables 
on  the  autumn  agitators.  There  was  a  strong  spice  of 
virtuous  pride  in  their  cheering  on  Friday ;  they  evi¬ 
dently  look  upon  themselves  as  just  men  whose  inte- 
grity  has  been  aspersed  bv  popular  clamour,  and  who 
now  stand  out  in  the  full  olaze  of  triumphaut  vindica¬ 
tion,  while  their  adversaries  shrink  into  comers  and 
hide  diminished  heads.  But  there  is  a  danger  in 
indulging  this  feeling,  because,  though  natural  and 
pardonable  enough,  it  exalts  itself,  as  strong  feelings  are 
apt  to  do,  at  the  expense  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  There 
is  a  disposition,  it  must  be  admitted,  on  both  sides,  to 
forget  the  facts  of  the  case ;  both  parties  may  profitably 
employ  the  quiet  of  the  Easter  recess  in  reconsidering 
their  relative  positions.  Bi>th  parties  would  do  well  to 
elevate  above  the  surging  mass  of  details  and  keep 
clearly  before  their  eyes  these  considerations : — What 
was  the  policy  of  England,  not  of  one  party  or  the 


other,  but  of  the  country,  in  regard  to  Turkey  before 
the  Bulgarian  massacres  and  the  indignation  meetings ; 
what  element  it  was  in  that  policy  against  which  indig¬ 
nation  was  excited  ;  and  how  far  that  element  has  since 
been  removed.  We  contend  that  if  the  Government 
can  be  shown  to  be  still  pursuing  the  old  policy  in  its 
entirety,  whether  in  name  or  under  a  disguise  of  change, 
the  in^gnation  of  the  country  will  be  as  fervent  and 
irresistible  as  ever  it  was.  The  indignation  did  not 
subside  till  the  nation  had  been  gpven  to  understand 
that  its  old  policy  had  been  abandoned.  We  deliberately 
say  its  old  policy — our  old  policy — for  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  any  one  party,  but  of  the  nation.  There  is  no 
good  in  disguising  the  trath.  For  years  we  had  been 
supporting  the  Ottoman  Government  without  troubling 
ourselves  to  enquire  how  the  Turks  were  managing 
their  affairs,  how  they  were  treating  their  subjects,  what 
sort  of  a  thing  it  was  that  we  were  supporting,  closing 
our  eyes  to  everything  but  the  conviction  that  it  was 
our  interest  to  support  it.  The  horror  of  the  Bul¬ 
garian  massacres  awoke  ns  from  that  state  of  negligence, 
which  was  as  criminal  as  it  was  stupid.  .We  then  had  our 
fit  of  repentance,  not  in  the  least  a  more  severe  fit  than 
the  circumstances  warranted.  We  insisted  that  this 
policy  of  supporting  the  Turkish  mle  merely  because  it 
suited  our  supposea  convenience,  and  without  regard  to 
its  character  and  results,  should  be  abandoned. 

Now  how  did  the  Government  respond  to  this  call 
from  the  country  ?  At  first  they  were  supercilious 
towards  the  intrusion  of  the  people  into  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs ;  they  shilly-shallied  and  hesitated. 
They  doubted  the  evidence  for  the  Bulgarian  atrocities ; 
they  asked  us  whether  we  were  willing  to  let  Russia 
have  Constantinople;  they  more  than  hinted  that  our 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  was  limited,  and  that  we 
had  better  leave  such  matters  unreservedly  in  their 
hands.  Lord  Beaconsfield  took  the  lead  in  this  haughty 
line  of  defiance,  and  several  journals  energetically 
backed  him  up.  But  his  more  prudent  colleagues  acted 
differently.  They  were  asked  by  the  country  to  accept 
the  princmle  that  wrong  should  not  be  done  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Turkey  in  the  name  of  British  interests — that 
we  should  not  stand  by  and  see  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Turk  plundered  and  butchered  by  a  Power  which 
existed  in  virtue  of  our  support.  They  made  all  haste 
to  comply  with  the  demand.  They  accepted  the  prin¬ 
ciple.  They  indignantly  denied  that  they  would  ever 
subordinate  the  cause  of  humanity  to  British  interests. 
They  declared  that  British  interests,  and  the  cause  of 
humanity  in  Turkey,  were  identical.  They  proceeded 
to  warn  the  Turks  in  the  most  severe  terms  that  they 
must  not  rely  upon  English  support  if  they  tried  to 
maintain  their  authority  by  such  meaus  as  they  had 
used  for  the  suppression  of  revolt  in  Bulgaria.  It  would 
be  absurd  in  the  face  of  these  concessions,  in  the  face  of 
Lord  Derby’s  despatches,  and  the  speeches  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  and  other  members  of  the  Government,  to  say 
that  they  were  uninfluenced  by  the  autumn  agitation. 
They  were  profoundly  influenced  by  it.  They  scolded 
the  Porte,  and  remonstrated  with  her,  and  issued  solemn 
warnings,  in  a  tone  which  they  had  never  used  before. 
They  even  went  the  length  of  taking  part  in  a  collective 
scolding,  and  combined  with  the  other  Powers  in  strongly 
urging  the  Turks  to  surrender  their  independence  for  a 
period,  to  commit  an  administration  for  which  they 
had  shown  themselves  incompetent  to  a  European  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  demand  addressed  by  the  countiy  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  last  autumn  was,  “  Reconcile  British  interests  with 
humanity.  We  have  hitherto  with  negligent  unconscious¬ 
ness  been  sacrificing  the  welfare  of  the  Christian  popula¬ 
tion  of  Turkey  to  what  we  conceived  to  be  British 
interests.  We  will  do  so  no  longer.  Reconcile  the 
two.”  The  answer  to  this  demand  with  which  the 
Government  met  Parliament  in  February  was,  “We 
have  acoepted  your  mission.  We  are  not  indifferent  to 
the  claims  of  humanity;  we  agree  with  you  in  thinking 
that  it  will  be  an  evil  hour  for  Britain  when  she  wilfully 
disregards  those  claims.  We  have  done  our  utmost  to 
reconcile  British  interests  with  humanity.  We  have 
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scolded  the  Turk.  We  hare  joined  with  Europe  in 
scolding  him.  We  have  suggested  to  him  Tarious 
reforms,  and  we  have  requested  him  to  allow  us  to 
superintend  the  execution  of  them.  We  can  do  no  more.** 
Such  is  the  attitude  which  the  Government  have  taken 
up  in  consequence  of  the  autumn  agitation.  Their 
supporters  in  the  Press  sneer  at  humanitarianism,  and 
deprecate  the  idea  of  subordinating  our  own  interests  to 
the  dictates  of  weak  sentiment.  And  many  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  party,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  a  similar  view.  But  the  responsible 
officials  of  the  Government  have  not  taken  that  line. 
They  profess  to  be  as  zealous  for  humanity  as  men  can 
be. '  They  profess  to  have  done  their  utmost  for 
humanity.  They  are  indignant  at  the  bare  suggestion 
that  they  have  acted  otherwise.  They  declare  that  they 
have  not  resorted  to  force  to  compel  the  Turks  to  accept 
their  recommendations,  because  force  will  do  no  good. 
You  cannot,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  said  on  Tuesday, 
compel  a  Government  to  reform  its  institutions.  You 
must  carry  it  along  with  you.  You  may  persuade  it  to 
reform,  but  you  cannot  compel  it. 

In  what  position,  then,  do  we  find  ourselves  after  six 
months*  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  recon¬ 
cile  British  interests  with  humanity  ?  We  do  not  know 
what  they  have  done  for  British  interests,  but  the  value 
of  their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity  is  shown 
by  the  reports  which  come  daily  of  further  abomina. 
tions  resulting  from  Turkish  misrule.  The  Turk  re¬ 
mains  deaf  to  persuasion.  He  promises  to  do  everything 
that  is  required  of  him,  but  he  either  cannot  or  will  not 
perform  his  promises.  The  Government  do  not  pretend 
that  they  expect  him  to  keep  his  promises.  Is  there, 
then,  nothing  to  be  done  ?  The  worst  of  it  is  that  it 
becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  British  interests 
and  the  claims  of  humanity  are  identical — that  while  it 
is  our  plain  duty  not  in  any  way  to  support  Turkish  or 
any  other  tyranny,  it  is  no  less  plainly  our  interest,  if 
we  wish  to  prevent  Turkey  from  falling  into  the  hands  • 
of  Russia,  to  take  active  steps  for  providing  the  Chris¬ 
tian  population  with  a  tolerable  form  of  government. 
On  the  side  of  humanity  the^  may  have  no  claim  to  a 
Quixotic  enterprise  on  their  behalf;  on  the  side  of 
interest  we  are  under  an  obligation  to  do  our  utmost 
for  them. 

If  the  Opposition  are  to  help  us  out  of  our  present 
deadlock,  it  will  not  do  for  them  merely  to  declaim 
against  the  past  conduct  of  the  Government,  and  to 
charge  them  with  inhumanity.  Such  charges  are  easily 
answered.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  no  difficulty,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  such  a  charge  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  protesting 
that  the  Government  accepted  to  the  fullest  the  doctrine 
that  wrong  should  not  be  done  by  a  nation  in  pursuance 
of  its  own  interests.  What  the  Government  maintains 
is,'  that  they  can  do  no  moi’e  than  they  have  done  for  the 
Christian  population  of  Turkey.  And  what  we  now 
expect  of  the  Opposition  is  that  they  will  come  forward 
when  Parliament  reassembles  with  the  indication  of 
some  definite  plan.  In  spite  of  all  our  remonstrances, 
the  Christians  continue  to  be  outraged,  robbed,  tortured, 
and  murdered.  The  policy  of  the  Government,  as  a 
cure  for  the  evils  of  Turkish  misrule,  as  an  effort  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  humanity  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  British  interests,  is  a  proved  failure.  Can  they 
suggest  anything  better  ? 

Ordinarily  it  is  not  for  an  Opposition  to  suggest  a 
policy.  Ordinarily  it  is  not  for  an  Opposition  to  inter¬ 
fere  directly  with  the  management  of  foreign  affairs. 
But  the  present  case  is  an  exception.  It  is  now  clear 
that,  in  their  conduct  of  this  affair,  the  Government  are 
hampered  by  their  domestic  traditions,  that  their  tra¬ 
ditional  sentiments  incapacitate  them  from  applying  a 
sufficient  remedy.  They  hesitate  to  interfere  with  the 
existing  Government  of  Turkey.  They  trust  to  the 
influence  of  natural  causes.  Apparently  they  still  hope 
that  the  Turk  may  reform  himself.  They  refuse  to  face 
the  obvious  conclusion  that  if  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 
reform,  it  is  necessary  for  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the 
interests  of  England  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
resign  his  power. 


A  substitute  for  the  Turk  at  Cons  tan  tinople^that  is 
the  imperative  necessity  of  the  hour.  If  we  shrink  from 
a  bag  and  baggage  pohey,  we  must  be  prepared  to  see 
Constantinople  in  the  possession  of  Russia.  The  sceptre 
is  falling  from  the  Sick  Man’s  grasp,  and  a  Russian 
army  is  on  his  frontier  read^  to  seize  it.  The  Govern* 
ment,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  are  playing,  as  we  fear 
will  too  soon  be  seen,  into  Russia’s  hands.  If  we  with¬ 
draw  now  from  the  European  concert,  we  shall  forfeit 
our  right  to  a  voice  in  the  disposal  of  the  inheritance. 
We  can  never  hope  to  have  a  bettor  chance  of  inter¬ 
fering  with  effect  than  we  have  now.  Russia  professes 
to  be  anxious  only  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  her  Slavonian  kinsmen.  It  is  open  to  us  to  say  that 
we  will  co-operate  with  her  in  providing  once  for  all  a 
permanent  security  for  them  by  establishing  a  new  rule 
at  Constantinople.  We  could  not  fail  to  gain  by  such 
an  arrangement,  because  nothing  can  be  more  advan¬ 
tageous  for  Russian  interests  than  the  maintenance  of  a 
weak  government  at  Constantinople.  But  our  states¬ 
men  seem  incapable  of  suggestinp^  anything  better  than 
the  present  rule.  Only  one  definite  scheme  has  yet  been 
put  forward,  that  for  which  Mr.  Grant  Duff  assumed 
the  responsibility.  Mr.  Grant  Duff’s  scheme  has  in  pri¬ 
vate  been  rejected  as  visionary,  and  has  not  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  public  because  a  certain  high  personage  is 
understood  to  view  it  with  disfavour.  No  other  definite 
plan  has  come  from  the  Opposition.  If  Mr.  Gladstone 
IS  to  regain  his  credit  as  a  statesman  he  must  g^ve  some 
distinct  form  and  shape  to  his  bag  and  baggage  sugges¬ 
tion.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  generalities.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  have  accepted  the  principle  of  the  policy  demanded 
of  them  last  autumn,  at  least  they  say  so.  It  is  now  a 
question  of  the  means  of  giving  effect  to  that  principle. 


SIR  HENRY  ELLIOT  AND  HIS  PARTY. 

In  his  speech  *  on  Tuesday,  calling  attention  to  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot  and  his  proposed  return  to 
Constantinople,  Mr.  Hylands  described  our  ambassador 
as  having  acted  as  **  bottle-holder  ”  to  the  Turkish 
Government.  Mr.  Bourke  rose  to  reply  shortlv  after¬ 
wards,  and  denounced  the  expression  as  **  vile  and 
calumnious.”  What  a  very  capricious  and  inconsistent 
facultv  is  the  human  sense  of  dignity  !  One  would  have 
thought  that  such  a  graphic  phrase  as  “  bottle-holder  ” 
was  in  the  very  spirit  of  an  assembly  which  can  relieve 
the  solemnity  of  discussions  affecting  the  lives  of 
thousands  by  cries  as  various  as  those  which  {greeted  the 
ears  of  Noah  on  Mount  Ararat  when  his  long-imprisoned 
passengers  were  released.  But  perhaps  it  was  not  so 
much  the  phrase  itself  that  the  House  objected  to  as 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Rylands  should  impute  bottle-holding 
for  Turkey  to  Sir  Henry  Elliot  as  a  personal  fault. 
The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  were  most  careful  to  dis¬ 
claim  any  personal  imputation  on  the  ambassador.  Mr.. 
Forster  and  Mr.  Gladstone  vied  with  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane 
and  Mr.  Bourke  in  testifying  to  the  honourable  spirit  in 
which  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  diplo¬ 
matic  career,  had  discharged  his  public  duty. 

This  was  no  more  than  Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  due,  and 
we  think  that  the  Opposition  might  have  improved 
their  case  against  his  return  to  Constantinople  if  they 
had  had  the  courage  to  go  a  little  farther,  and  had 
admitted  that  Sir  Henry  Elliot  was  originally  sent 
to  Constantinople  to  act  as  bottle-holder  to  the  Porte. 
The  ferocious  suppression  of  the  timid  rising  in  Bulgaria, 
and  the  helpless  disorganisation  of  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment,  opened  our  eyes  to  the  blunder  w'e  had  committed 
and  the  crime  of  which  we  were  guilty ;  but  it  serves 
no  good  purpose  to  gloss  over  the  fact  that,  up  to  last 
year,  it  was  the  wish  of  the  nation  as  a  w’hole  that  our 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  should  discharge  that 
function.  Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  fault  lay  not  in  acting 
as  bottle-holder  to  the  Porte — that  is  a  fault  which  the 
whole  country  must  take  upon  its  shoulders — but  in 
continuing  to  act  as  such  after  the  country  had  resolved 
to  purge  itself  of  its  criminal  negligence  and  short¬ 
sighted  folly.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  extenuation 
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Eastern  Qnestion.  There  are  two  Conservative  parties 
in  this  qnestion— one  party  which  comes  to  the  fh)nt 
repeating  the  popular  shibboleth,  meeting  every  ennnci- 
ation  of  principles  of  ^licy  from  the  Opposition  with 
protestations  of  their  entire  agreement;  and  another 
party  which  shows  little  head  in  pnblic,  which 
confines  itself  to  private  denunciation  and  inarticu¬ 
late  noises  in  the  House,  but  which  seems  to  ex¬ 
ercise  a  very  considerable,  if  not  a  commanding,  in¬ 
fluence  on  those  acts  of  policy  which  are  not  gene¬ 
rally  known  till  some  weeks  or  months  after  they  are 
beyond  recall.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  occurred 
in  the  debate  of  Tuesday.  The  last  sentences  of  the 
passage  which  we  have  quoted  from  Sir  Henry  Elliot’s 
despatch  were  received  in  the  House,  when  quoted  by 
Mr.  Forster,  with  loud  Ministerial  cheering.  An  hour 
afterwards,  Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote  joined  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  in  “  indignant  repudiation  ”  of  the  policy  which 
his  followers  had  cheered.  It  is  true  the  two  Con¬ 
servative  parties  try  to  give  themselves  an  appearance 
of  union  by  such  expedients  as  putting  up  an  inter¬ 
mediary  like  Mr.  Bourke  to  declare  that  the  proper 
interpretation  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  sentences  is  not  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  words.  But  Mr.  Bourke  does  not 
venture  to  say  what  is  the  proper  interpretation,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  interpreti^ion  put  upon 
them  by  the  “roaring  boys”  on  the  Ministerial  benches. 
This  is  not  a  convenient  nor  a  creditable  way  of  conduct¬ 
ing  public  busiuess ;  and  when  the  House  reassembles, 
we  trust  that  some  more  pointed  attention  will  be  drawn 
to  it  than  has  yet  been  the  case. 


of  Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  persistence  in  the  old  policy  from 
his*  own  personal  point  of  view.  His  irritation  at  being 
suddenly  called  upon  to  change  his  attitude,  sufiering  as 
he  was  at  the  time  from  feeble  health,  was  sufficiently 
natural.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  protest  against 
being  held  responsible  for  the  Bulgarian  outrages  with¬ 
out  to  some  extent  sympathising  with  him.  There  is 
nothing  that  is  not  perfectly  intelligible  in  the  following 
passage  from  his  letter  to  Lord  Derl^,  forwarded  along 
with  one  of  Mr.  Baring’s  reports : — 

To  the  accTuation  of  being  a  blind  partisan  of  the  Turks,  I  will 
only  answer  that  my  conduct  here  has  never  been  guided  by  any 
sentimental  affection  for  them,  but  by  a  firm  determination  to  uphold 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain  to  the  utmost  of  my  power;  and  that 
those  interests  are  deeply  engaged  in  preventing  the  disruption  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  is  a  conviction  which  1  share  in  common  with 
the  most  eminent  statesmen  who  have  directed  our  foreign  policy, 
but  which  appears  now  to  be  abandoned  by  shallow  politicians  or 
persons  who  have  allowed  their  feelings  of  revolted  humanity'to 
make  them  fbrget  the  capital  interests  involved  in  the  question. 

We  may,  and  must,  feel  indignant  at  the  needless  and  monstrous 
severity  wiUi  which  the  Bulgarian  insurrection  was  put  down,  but 
the  necessity  which  exists  for  England  to  prevent  changes  from 
oecnrring  here  which  would  be  most  detrimental  to  onrselves  is  not 
affected  by  the  question  whether  it  was  10,000  or  20,000  persons 
who  perished  in  the  suppression. 

We  have  been  upholding  what  we  know  to  be  a  semi-ciVilised 
nation,  liable  under  certain  circumstances  to  be  carried  into  fearful 
excesses ;  bnt  the  fact  of  this  having  just  now  been  strikingly 
brought  home  to  us  all  cannot  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning 
a  poliey  which  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  followed  with  a  due 
regard  to  our  own  interests. 

The  allasion  to  those  who  differed  from  him,  which 
includes,  if  wo  are  to  believe  their  own  declarations.  Her 
Majesty’s  present  Ministers,  as  shallow  politicians  and 
excited  humanitarians,  is  pardonable.  It  was  natural 
that  Sir  Henry  Elliot  should  believe  in  the  policy  of 
which  he  had  been  the  appointed  instrument  for  so 
many  years.  He  could  hardly  be  blamed  if  he  accused 
us  of  inconsistency  in  suddenly  changing  our  policy, 
and  we  could  only  meet  the  charge  by  saying  that  it  is 
better  to  be  inconsistent  than  to  persist  wilfully  and 
knowingly  in  an  unwise  and  disgraceful  course. 

But  when  all  this  has  been  said  in  personal  exculpa¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  it  only  proves  that  he  was  not 
a  fit  man  to  continue  at  Constantinople  as  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  a  Government,  the  leader  of  which,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  “indignantly  repu¬ 
diated  ”  “  any  such  doctrine  as  the  allowing  of  any 
desire  for  the  interests  of  England  to  override  the  claims 
of  humanity.”  It  was  his  duty  to  ask  that  he  should 
bo  recalled.  Wo  may  readily  accept  his  disclaimer  of 
blind  partisanship  for  the  Turks,  and  any  sentimental 
affection  for  them,  but  he  was  placed  in  a  very  awkward 
position  in  being  called  upon  suddenly  to  change  his  tone 
towards  them,  and  denounce  and  remonstrate  where  it 
had  previously  been  his  mission,  in  accordance  with  what 
seemed  to  be  the  unwritten  instructions  of  his  country¬ 
men,  to  tolerate  the  barbarities  of  this  semi-civilised 
nation  with  which  for  our  own  ends  wo  were  in  friendly 
alliance.  Sir  Henry  Elliot  may  have  had  no  sentimental 
affection  for  the  Turks,  ^et  it  was  inevitable  that  he 
should  be  in  friendly  relation  with  men  with  whom  the 
country  no  longer  desired  to  be  in  friendly  relation ;  and 
if  he  had  consulted  his  own  comfort,  and  perhaps  his 
own  dignity,  he  should  have  lost  no  time  in  petitioning 
for  a  recall. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe  that  Sir  Henry  Elliot 
did  ask  to  be  recalled — asked  at  least  for  leave  of  absence 
on  the  ground  of  ill-health.  Why  did  the  Government 
refuse  to  ^ive  him  leave  of  absence,  and  ask  him  to  re¬ 
main  at  his  post,  a  request  which,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
he  was  bound  to  comply  with  at  any  sacrifice  of  personal 
feeling  or  personal  convenience  ?  It  is  the  Government 
and  not  Sir  Henry  Elliot  that  are  to  blame  for  his  con¬ 
tinuance  at  Constantinople,  and  Mr.  Rylands  would  have 
done  better  to  direct  his  attack  against  them.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  whether  from  divided  counsels,  or 
from  any  other  cause,  the  Government  are  open  to  a 
charge  of  double-dealing  in  their  management  of  the 


MR.  WALTER  BAGEHOT. 

It  is  curiously  characteristic  of  English  social  ideas 
and  ways  of  thinking  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Walter 
Bagehot  has  passed  almost  unnoticed  by  the  daily  press. 
Yet  the  late  editor  of  the  Economist  was  not  only  a 
journalist  as  brilliant  in  style  and  as  weighty  in  thought 
as  Fonblanque,  but  as  an  authority  on  finance,  on  all  the 
intellectual  domains  which  lies  between  a  Budget  speech 
and  a  scientific  treatise  on  political  economy,  he  has  left 
behind  him  neither  equal  nor  second.  His  friends  used 
to  say  of  him,  and  there  was  little  exaggeration  in  the 
saying,  that,  for  a  dozen  years  at  least,  he  was  an  un¬ 
official  member  of  eveiy  Cabinet,  Conservative  as  well  as 
Liberal,  which  has  governed  these  kingdoms.  Succes¬ 
sive  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  and  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  called  him  into  their  counsels  as  a  matter 
of  course,  whenever  a  difficult  financial  operation 
was  contemplated  or  a  doubtful  fiscal  change  was 
under  discussion.  And  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
statesmen  who  thus  consulted  a  journalist  with¬ 
out  a  place  in  Parliament  or  any  strength  of  party 
connexion,  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  how 
much  they  owed  to  the  “  white  light  ”  of  his  pure  and 
clear  intelligence.  A  man  who  has  exercised  such  an 
influence  as  this,  even  if  he  had  exercised  no  other, 
cannot  bo  suddenly  taken  away  from  his  generation 
without  leaving  a  deplorable  gap  in  politics.  The 
Times,  however,  has  this  week  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Bagehot’s  memoiy  a  paragraph  of  a  dozen  lines  or  so 
in  small  print,  something  about  the  measure  of  the 
tribute  that  would  be  paid  in  the  regular  way  to 
a  deceased  Rear-Admiral  or  Colonial  Bishop.  The 
“journal  of  the  City,”  as  the  French  newspapers  call 
our  illustrious  contemporary,  does  not  in  this  case  give 
a  fair  representation  of  the  interest  aroused  among 
business  men  by  the  news  of  Mr.  Bagehot’s  untimely 
death.  All  the  interests  connected  with  banking  and 
the  money  market,  from  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  down  to  the  smallest  discount  establishments, 
will  miss  the  acute  criticism,  the  steady  guidance,  the 
admirably  lucid  reasonings,  which  made  the  Economist, 
on  its  own  ground,  a  power  in  the  business  world.  And 
this  power  was  strengthened  by  moral  forces.  The 
Economist,  under  Mr.  Bagehot’s  management,  never  fell 
under  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion.  Its  censures  were 
often  severe,  and  its  warnings  to  the  public  could  not 
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fail  sometimes  to  damage  the  repute  of  insecure  inyest- 
ments.  But  the  anger  of  the  irritated  inyestor,  or  of 
the  disappointed  speculator,  neyer  took  the  form  of  an 
impeachment  of  the  motiyes  of  the  critic.  Byen  in 
Gapel  Court,  where  the  belief  in  human  yirtue  is  scarcely 
developed,  a  suggestion  that  Mr.  Bagehot's  praiso  or 
blame  was  anything  else  than  strictly  impartial  would 
have  been  scouted  as  an  absurdity. 

But  Mr.  Bagehot’s  authority  as  editor  of  the 
JEconomist  was  only  one  element  in  a  rare  and  most 
striking  character.  His  literary  powers,  his  scientiBc 
habits  of  thought,  his  experience  of  business  both 
public  and  private,  the  fresh  charm  of  his  conver^tion, 
will  all  be  remembered  with  mingled  pleasure  and  pain 
by  those  who  enjoyed  his  books  or  his  friendship,  and 
who  regret  that  so  little  has  been  left  to  perpetuate  his 
memory.  Mr.  Bagehot  had  a  peculiar  training.  His 
father  was  connected  with  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
powerful  of  provincial  banking  companies,  and  the  son 
was  early  initiated  into  the  details  of  business.  He  was 
educated  at  University  College,  London,  where  many 
clever  young  men  of  Unitarian  connexions  graduated 
during  the  “  forties ;  ”  he  afterwards  studied  law  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar,  but,  we 
believe,  he  never  attempted  to  practise.  He  was  one  of 
the  young  men  whom  Crabb  Robinson  liked  to  gather 
around  him,  and  his  literary  taste  was  developend  con* 
currently  with  his  mastery  of  business.  It  was 
during  the  brief  and  brilliant  career  of  the  National 
Review  that  Mr.  Bagehot  began  to  make  his  mark 
as  a  writer ;  and  his  criticism  in  every  department,  in 
finance,  in  politics,  and  in  literature,  had  a  flavour  so 
peculiar,  that  those  who  had  once  learned  to  enjoy  it 
looked  for  it  with  an  avidity  that  was  too  often  disap¬ 
pointed.  For  Mr.  Bagehot’s  health  was  always  feeble, 
and  when,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  he  succeeded  to  the  proprietary  and  editorial 
control  of  the  Economist — even  then  a  power,  and  de¬ 
stined  to  become  a  greater  power  in  his  hands — he  had 
little  time  left  for  pure  literary  work.  What  he  could 
do  in  that  direction  may  be  judged  fairly  enough  by  an 
article  which  he  contributed,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  to 
the  very  last  number  that  was  printed  of  the  National 
Review f  an  essay  “  On  the  Pure,  the  Ornate,  and  the 
Ghx>tesque  in  Literature,”  a  subtle  and  acute  analysis  of 
the  characteristics  and  influence  of  Wordsworth,  Tenijy- 
son,  and  Browning.  But  business  in  its  largest  sense 
drew  him  more  and  more  away.  Beside  the  conduct 
of  the  Economistf  and  the  influence  upon  public  affairs 
which  that  position  brought  him,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  management  of  the  banking  company  with  which 
his  father  was  connected,  and  his  frequent  journeys  to 
Langport  and  Bristol  were  very  trying  to  a  delicate  frame 
and  a  nervous  constitution.  His  sight  was  weak,  too, 
and  on  the  whole  it  might  have  seem^  difficult  to  point 
to  a  man  less  fitted  for  continuous  hard  work.  Yet 
like  other  men  equally  burdened  with  physical  weak¬ 
nesses,  Mr.  Bagehot  contrived  to  do  more  in  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  his  time  than  many  professional  men  of  letters 
achieve  in  a  lifetime.  His  first  book  was  *  The  English 
Constitution,’  a  most  ingenious  analysis  of  the  true 
workings  of  our  institutions,  in  which  the  prevalent 
illusions  about  balances  of  political  forces  and  so  forth 
are  shattered.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  every  educated 
man  in  the  country  would  master  this  little  Iraok,  which 
is  as  easy  as  a  primer,  and  as  complete  for  its  own 
purpose  as  if  it  were  published  in  half-a-dozen  octavos. 

*  Lombard  Street  ’  has  the  same  qualities,  applied  to  a 
more  obscure  and  controverted  subject ;  it  is  even  a 
greater  success,  and  it  remains  the  book  which  those 
must  read  who  wish  to  know  the  realities  of  the  money 
market  as  distinguished  from  tho  hypotheses  of  econo¬ 
mists'  about  the  money  market.  ‘  Physics  and  Politics  ’ 
is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection 
to  the  progress  of  societies  and  the  growth  of  states. 
Its  only  defect  is,  that  the  reasoning  is  too  clear,  too 
simple  to  convince  a  mind  which  looks  at  the  complexity 
of  the  phenomena.  The  leading  points  of  Mr.  Bagehot’s 
argument  are  probably  sound,  but  he  fortifies  them 
against  attack  by  eliminating  many  unmanageable  facts. 


In  another  field  Mr.  Bagehot’s  unequalled  powers  of 
making  obscure  subjects  clear  would  have  been  more 
successful  than  in  a  region  where  tho  facts  are  of  the 
first  importance  and  must  bo  collected  with  extreme 
labour  and  sifted  with  patient  care.  If  he  had  been 
able  to  complete  his  work  on  *  Political  Economy,’  of 
which  a  specimen  chapter  or  two  appeared  some  time 
ago  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  a  very  remarkable  addi¬ 
tion  would  have  been  made  to  tho  literature  of  tho 
science.  Mr.  Bagehot  is  the  only  writer  on  Political 
Eiconomy  since  Ricardo’s  time  who  has  brought  to  the 
scientific  discussion  of  economical  questions  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  business;  but  the  comparison  does 
not  do  him  justice.  The  mathematical  rigour  of 
Ricardo’s  reasoning  is  often  crabbed  and  obscure.  Mr. 
Bagehot’s  eflbrts  to  attain  perfect  clearness  were  some¬ 
times  harmful  to  his  style,  but  they  were  always  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  mostly  they  produced  a  more  pleasing  effect 
than  any  airs  and  graces  of  rhetorical  writing.  We 
believe  &ere  are  grounds  for  hoping  that  a  large  part  of 
Mr.  Bagehot’s  book,  on  which  he  had  worked  so  long, 
exists  in  a  fairly  advanced  state,  and  that  it  may  at  least 
be  published  as  a  most  valuable  fragment.  Tho  wealth 
of  illustrations,  the  brilliant  aper^uSf  of  Mr.  Bagehot’s 
writings  must  impress  every  reader;  his  knowledge 
of  books,  of  new  ideas,  of  the  world,  of  business,  is 
apparent  upon  every  page.  But  it  is  difficult  for 
those  who  had  never  heard  him  talk  to  realise 
the  bright  and  keen  wit  which  gave  shape  to  his  think¬ 
ing  ana  his  learning.  Mr.  Bagehot  never  entered  Par¬ 
liament,  though  he  was  twice  a  candidate — once  for 
Bridgewater,  and  again  for  the  University  of  London. 
Ho  would  scarcely  have  succeeded,  we  think,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  speaker,  partly  owing  to  a 
physical  imperfection  of  utterance,  and  partly  to  his 
nervous  constitution ;  but  he  would  have  taken  a  place 
of  high  authority  as  an  adviser.  He  would  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  ranging  himself  as  a  politician,  though 
of  course  ho  was  technically  a  Liberal.  His  sceptical 
intelligence  rejected  with  a  not  ungeuial  contempt 
both  the  clinging  to  tradition  which  is  the  strength  of 
Conservatism,  and  the  emotional  enthusiasms  in  which 
most  Liberal  movements  have  their  origin. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  MAZZINI’S  DEATH. 

The  Italian  papers  of  the  11th,  12th,  and  18th  inst. 
are  filled  with  reports  of  imposing  demonstrations,  held 
throughout  Italy  on  the  10th  of  March,  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Mazzini.  We  believe  there  is  not  a  single  town 
in  Italy  in  which  some  solemn  commemoration  of  the 
10th  of  March  did  not  take  placo  among  the  people.  The 
demonstrations  were  initiate  in  almost  every  instance 
by  those  working-class  associations  which,  originally 
founded  by  Mazzini,  now  cover  the  whole  of  Italy  like 
a  network,  and  enable  the  artisan  population,  although 
unrepresented  in  Parliament,  to  represent  any  really 
popular  sentiment  in  a  truly  national  manner.  Nearly 
every  city  has  raised  some  monumental  stone,  bearing 
an  inscription  testifying  to  the  faithful  and  reverent 
remembrance  in  which  ^fazzini  is  held  by  the  people,  to 
whose  redemption  from  the  anarchical  rule  of  ”  Order,” 
under  seven  foreign  princes,  he  devoted  his  life,  and  we 
are  glad  to  note  that,  in  very  many  instances,  the  name 
of  his  noble  old  friend  and  disciple,  Qoadrio,  is  inscribed 
by  tho  side  of  that  of  his  “Master.”  Everywhere, 
except  in  Romo  and  Gtenoa,  the  place  of  assembly  was 
around  the  monumental  stones  of  which  wo  have 
spoken  ;  in  Rome  the  people  met  at  Quadrio’s  grave,  in 
Campo  Varano,  and  in  Genoa  at  the  grave  of  Mazzini. 
A  funeral  march,  a  national  hymn,  and  a  few  short, 
earnest  words,  from  some  well-known  and  esteemed 
local  Republicans  and  capi-popolo,  declaring  the  com¬ 
memorative  ceremony  to  be  not  merely  a  token  of  re¬ 
membrance  but  “  a  promise*'  was  all  that  took  place  ; 
but  the  fact  that  these  things  did  take  place  on  the 
same  day  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  is  one  of 
significance.  In  many  instances  the  authorities  did 
their  best  previously,  by  warnings,  and  even  by  threats. 
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to  preyonfc  those  deinoiistrations,  but  we  Lave  heard  of 
no  case  in  which  they  ventured  upon  any  attempt  to 
put  them  down  by  force.  Whether  they  were  them¬ 
selves  somewhat  awed  by  the  impressive  character  of 
the  proceedings,  and  by  the  mournful  solemnity  of  the 
long  processions  of  the  various  associations,  bearing 
thmr  own  banners  and  the  national  flag  draped  in  black, 
or  whether  the  vast  numbers  of  those  assembled  ren¬ 
dered  it  evident  to  the  police  that  discretion  was,  in 
their  case,  the  better  part  of  valour,  wo  know  not; 
certain  it  is  that  on  that  day  the  police  made  no  sign. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  national  feig 
carried  bv  the  associations  was  “/res  from  the  slain 
the  popular  phrase  used  to  signify  that  it  was  not  dis¬ 
figured  by  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Savoy. 

The  conscious  universality  of  the  popular  feeling,  the 
complete  communion  among  the  mourners  for  Mazzini, 
in  every  part  of  Italy,  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact 
that  nowhere  were  they  content  to  honour  his  memory 
in  their  own  town  only.  From  every  corner  of  Itely 
the  spirit  of  unity  which  Mazzini  himself  evoked,  im¬ 
pelled  the  people  to  forward  addi'esses  commemorating 
the  sad  anniversary,  and  expressing  their  faith  in  the 
Republican  future  of  their  country,  either  to  Genoa — 
his  cradle  and  tomb — or  to  Rome,  which  he  had  pro¬ 
claimed  the  metropolis  of  united  Italy,  in  the  days  when 
Italy  herself  was  declared  by  her  oppressors  to  be  a 
mere  **  geographical  expression,”  and  bewept  by  her 
soi-disant  friends  as  “  the  land  of  the  dead.” 

Many  of  the  inscriptions  upon  the  memorial  stones 
around  which  the  gatherings  of  the  people  took  place, 
and  on  the  flags  borne  in  the  processions,  are  both  elo¬ 
quent  and  affecting,  as  the  expression  not  merely  of 
present  gratitude  and  remembrance,  but  of  bitter  regret 
for  the  long  years  of  past  neglect,  when  the  voice  of  the 
great  exile  was  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  For  these,  however,  we  have  not  space,  and  we 
prefer  to  transcribe  a  few  of  the  telegraphic  and  other 
messages  sent  by  the  various  Republican  societies  and 
clubs,  working-men’s,  and  (we  are  glad  to  note)  some 
working-women’s  associations,  Mazzinian  schools,  &c., 
in  all  parts  of  Italy,  to  the  Roman  and  Genoese  Com¬ 
mittees  who  were  organising  the  popular  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  their  own  cities.  These  wo  have  purposely 
selected  from  some  of  the  smaller  and  less  important 
localities,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  bo  convinced 
that  the  sentiment  of  veneration  for  Mazzini  and  for 
bis  doctrines  among  the  working-classes  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  people  of  the  large  centres,  but  is,  in 
fact,  a  national  feeling,  a  portion  of  that  religion  of 
the  fatherland  ”  of  which  he  was  the  prophet.  A  vast 
number  of  the  associations  sent  delegates  to  represent 
them  at  the  ceremonies  in  Rome  or  Genoa.  Where  this 
was  impossible,  they  requested  some  well-known  local 
Republican  to  represent  them  and  carry  their  banner. 

The  letter  from  the  Association  of  Montefiascone  says  : 
“  We  desire  to  join  in  the  mournful  commemoration  of 
our  venerated  Master  to  be  held  in  Campo  Varano,  and’ 
affectionately  to  salute  the  tomb  of  Maurizio  Quadrio.” 

From  Viterbo  :  “  The  Society  of  the  Reduci  delegate 
you  to  represent  them  at  the  solemn  commemoration  by 
the  Roman  people  and  the  democracy  of  Italy  of  the 
great  apostles  of  liberty,  Mazzini  and  Quadrio.  May  the 
sa<l  ceremony  inspire  the  youth  of  Italy  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  !  ” 

The  Working-Men’s  Association,  which  bears  the 
names  of  “The  Mazzini  and  Quadrio,”  writing  from 
Ancona  to  announce  the  departure  of  its  representatives 
to  Genoa,  says  : — **  On  the  10th  of  March  the  greatest 
apostle  of  liberty  and  the  fatherland  expired,  proscribed 
and  persecuted  in  his  native  land.  He  died  to  life,  to 
awaken,  more  glorious,  in  immortality.  His  funeral 
service  was  neither  the  vain  pomp  of  the  servants  of 
thrones  nor  the  hireling  prayers  of  the  Church,  but  the 
tears  of  a  people.” 

The  “  Democratic  League  of  Reggio  ”  (Emilia) 
elected  their  representative  “  to  do  honour  to  Mazzini 
as  the  greatest  apostle  of  the  independence,  unity,  and 
liWty  of  Italy ;  feeling  it  their  duty  to  share  in  the 
national  demonstration  of  the  10th  at  Rome.” 


The  “  Mazzini  Society  ”  of  Umbertide  send  their  re¬ 
presentatives  to  Genoa  “  to  do  homage  to  the  memory 
of  the  man  who  loved  most  deeply,  who  hated  none, 
and  sacrificed  everything  for  his  country.” 

Tho  “Society  for  Mutual  Improvement ”  of  Castel- 
bolognese  “  commemorates  the  anniversary  of  Mazzini’s 
death  by  promising  to  carry  out  his  principles.” 

The  “  Dio  e  Popolo  Society  ”  of  Pesaro,  “  assembled  in 
public  meeting  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of 
Mazzini’s  death,  send  their  salutations  to  you  (the 
Editors  of  the  Bovere),  as  true  interpreters  of  his  holy 
teachings.  *The  Republicans*  of  Narni  Scalo  unite 
in  the  commemoration  of  Mazzini’s  death,  recognising 
in  it  an  aspiration  towards  the  future.” 

“  The  Mazzinians  ”  of  Fano,  “  in  memory  of  the  fatal 
loss  of  their  venerated  master,  salute  the  people  of  Rome, 
and  express  their  hope  that  Italian  democracy  will 
adopt  the  sole  means  of  realising  his  noble  aim.”  The 
“  Work  and  Progress  Association,  and  the  Students  of 
Urbino,  unite  in  the  commemoration  of  March  10, 
and  salute  the  Dovere  as  a  worthy  interpreter  of 
Mazzini.” 

“  Tho  Working-Men’s  Association  of  Pavia,  met  to¬ 
gether  in  commemoration  of  March  10,  salute  you  as 
faithful  interpreters  of  the  great  and  regenerative  idea 
taught  by  the  immortal  master  and  his  disciple 
Quadrio.” 

The  Republican  Association  of  Russi,  bearing  the 
name  (taken  from  one  of  Mazzini’s  works)  of  “  Faith 
and  the  Future,”  sends  a  beautiful  letter,  in  which  it 
“  renders  homage  to  the  memory  of  Mazzini,”  takes 
hopeful  note  of  the  progress  already  made,  and  expresses 
its  conviction  that  “  when  the  moment  shall  arrive  for 
changing  words  into  acts,  the  banner  raised  by  the 
people  will  be  the  banner  of  the  New  Life,  to  which  the 
great  Italian  remained  faithful  unto  death,  and  upon 
which  is  inscribed  his  device :  “  God  and  the  People.” 

The  first  ceremony  at  Rome  took  place  on  the  Capitol ; 
the  representatives  of  the  various  Roman  Associations 
assembling  in  the  large  hall  containing  the  bust  of 
Mazzini,  which  was  solemnly  covered  with  wreaths 
of  flowers  and  of  laurel.  At  2  p.m.  an  immense 
assembly  gathered  in  the  cemetery  of  Campo  Varano, 
around  the  tomb  of  Quadrio,  which  was  felt  to 
be  the  fitting  place  in  which  to  honour  the  memory 
of  the  Master  whom  he  so  devotedly  loved.  The 
tomb  was  literally  buried  beneath  the  wreaths  and 
flowers  cast  upon  it.  The  first  circle  round  it  was 
filled  by  the  children  of  the  Mazzinian  schools,  and  the 
women  present ;  and  b^ind  these,  the  representatives 
of  Roman  and  other  Republican  associations  of  Italy. 
The  first  speaker  was  the  Advocate  Petroni,  son  of  the 
noble  old  patriot  of  that  name  who  endured  twenty 
years  of  impiisonment  in  the  Papal  dungeons  for  “con¬ 
spiring  ”  with  Mazzini.  The  speaker  said  that  the  tomb 
of  so  determined  an  enemy  of  pomp  and  show  as 
Maurizio  Quadrio  was  no  place  for  fine  words  or  elabo¬ 
rate  oratory.  The  only  fitting  words  to  be  spoken  there 
were  a  solemn  promise,  for  l^th  Mazzini  and  Quadrio 
had  always  taught  them  that  the  noble  dead  were  only 
worthily  honoured  by  imitation.  Ho  compared  tho 
yet  unopened  flowers,  growing  around  the  simple  tomb 
before  them  and  around  the  tomb  at  Genoa,  to  the  un¬ 
developed  Republican  aspiration  in  the  heart  of  the 
Italian  people,  an  aspiration  which  it  was  their  dutv  to 
cultivate  and  to  bring  to  full  flower  ;  upon  the  tomo  of 
the  past  they  must  raise  the  edifice  of  the  future,  so  that 
the  Rome  of  the  Popes  should  be  succeeded  by  the 
Rome  of  the  people. 

The  next  speech  was  one  extremely  interesting  at  any 
time,  but  peculiarly  so  in  the  present  condition  of 
Europe.  The  speaker  was  Signor  Mircea  0.  Rosetti,  of 
Bukarest,  son  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  who, 
accompanied  by  others  of  his  nation,  had  come  to  Romo 
to  render  homage  to  the  memory  of  one  who  had 
always  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  Rouman  peopl0» 
and  materially  helped  them  in  their  struggle  for  na¬ 
tionality,  at  a  time  when  they  were  persistently  ignored 
in  Europe. 

“As  Republicans  of  Roumania,”  he  said,  “  we  hav6 
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joarneyed  hither  to  place  onr  wreath  upon  this 
venerated  tomb,  in  testimony  of  our  eternal  gratitude 
to  Mazzini  and  Qaadrio.  The  Roman  colony  of  the 
Danube,  has  always,  in  days  of  sorrow  as  in  days  of 
gladness,  turned  their  glance  towards  their  mother 
country.  To  none  of  the  joys  or  griefs  of  Italy  have 
they  ever  been  indifferent,  and  Mazzini’s  death,  five 
years  ago,  was  felt  in  Ronmania  as  it  was  in  Italy  itself. 

.  .  .  .  The  veneration  of  the  Rouman  people  for 

the  memory  of  Mazzini  will  be  as  enduring  as  their  love 
for  Italy,  their  mother  country.’* 

Although  less  imposing  in  point  of  numbers  thait  the 
demonstration  at  Cienoa,  the  demonstration  in  Rome, 
as  the  seat  of  the  monarchical  government,  is  perhaps 
of  still  greater  political  signihcance  ;  especially  when  we 
rememl^r  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  (Signor 
Nicotera),  being  himself  a  renegade  Republican,  is  over- 
zealous  (like  all  perverts)  in  patting  down  public  meet¬ 
ings  and  suppressing  obnoxious  journals  when  he  feels 
himself  strong  enough  to  do  so,  and  that  he  dared  not  | 
interfere  to  prevent  this  manifestation  of  popular  feeling  | 
in  tho  metropolis,  nor  the  publication  of  the  letters  and 
speeches  from  which  we  have  made  the  above  selection 
in  the  Dovere.  That  journal  also  printed,  on  March  10, 
a  hitherto  unpublished  letter,  written  by  Mazzini,  a  year 
before  his' death,  in  answer  to  an  address  from  the  Re- 
publicaus  of  Rome.  In  it,  after  thanking  them  for 
their  expressions  of  affection  towards  himself,  and  giving 
them  the  advice  they  had  asked,  he  says  : — “  At  the 
present  moment  you  are  but  few.  Owing  to  the  lessons 
of  cowardice  and  opportunism  taught  to  her  during  long 
years  by  the  men  who  now  assume  to  guide  the  aspira- 
tions  of  a  people  intoxicated  by  the  joy  of  their  material 
emancipation  from  the  Papacy,  Rome  is  now  led  astray, 
unmindful  of  her  great  mission  and  of  all  that  Italy 
and  the  world  expects  from  her.  But,  latent  and  un. 
conscious  though  it  be,  there  does  exist  in  the  heart  of 
the  Roman  people  a  capacity  of  greatness,  a  noble  pride 
in  the  past  and  an  instinct  of  the  future  which  none 
can  extinguish  and  which  will  infallibly  revive.  Rome 
was  born  to  guide.  Unity  of  thought  and  action  is  her 
eternal  attribute.  And  before  the  Republican  spirit 
can  be  destroyed  in  Rome,  not  merely  her  sons,  but  her 
columns,,  her  marbles,  the  very  stones  which  were  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  glories  of  her  Republic,  must  be  destroyed.” 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  tho  demonstration  in 
Mazzini’s  birthplace,  Genoa,  should  be  by  far  the  most 
imposing  in  point  of  numbers.  The  papers  tell  us  that 
10,000  people  walked  in  solemn  procession  from  Genoa 
to  tho  cemetery  at  Staglieno,  preceded  by  a  band  play¬ 
ing  a  funeral  march,  and  carrying  the  flags  of  the 
various  working-class  associations  and  Republican 
societies,  Ac.,  draped  in  black.  It  was,  says  the  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Dovere,  a  most  impressive  and  touching 
eight  to  see  this  army  of  democracy  assembling  in  the 
broad  open  space  of  Acquasola,  and  defiling  in  solemn 
order,  amidst  an  immense  concourse  of  people, 
down  the  Via  Giulia,  and  through  Porta  Romana 
towards  Staglieno.  With  the  exception  of  the 
company  of  students  bearing  the  flag  bequeathed 
to  them  by  the  student-poet  who  died  defending 
Rome  in  1849  (Goffredo  Mameli)  this  army  of 
democracy  was  composed  of  working-people,  who  gladly 
sacrificed  the  earnings  of  a  day  simply  to  pay  their 
tribute  of  affection  and  reverence  to  him  who  was  at 
once  the  educator  and  brother  of  the  working-class. 
Having  thus  traversed  the  long  and  dreary  road  that 
leads  to  Staglieno  in  procession,  each  association  in  its 
turn  ascended  **  the  steep,  sad  hill ;  ”  and  passing  by  the 
cypresses  planted  by  Mazzini’s  desire  around  his 
mother’s  grave,  deposited  its  burden  of  laurel  wreaths 
nnd  flowers  at  the  sacred  tomb.  It  is  an  encouraging 
sign  of  the  progress  of  the  people  that  in  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year  they  have  manifested  an  increasing  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  a  deeper  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Master, 
an  increasing  love  and  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the 
man.  “  His  tomb,”  says  the  Dovere,  in  the  article  we 
have  before  quoted,  ”  is  an  altar.  His  winding-sheet  is 
a  banner.  Be  the  theme  of  our  meditations  before  that 
.altar,  the  hour  of  raising  that  banner.” 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FIVE-ACE  JACE. 

Wx  will  now  let  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  young  and  charming 
bride  go  off  together  on  their  wedding-trip — a  trip  that  ought 
to  give  them  some  slight  chance  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
each  other,  though  a  certain  profound  philosopher,  rerident  in 
Surrey,  would  say  that  the  glamour  of  impossible  ideals  was 
still  veiling  their  eyes — and  wo  will  turn,  if  you  please,  to  a 
very  different  sort  of  traveller,  who  just  about  the  some  time 
was  riding  along  a  cattle-trail  on  the  high-lying  and  golden- 
yellow  plains  of  Colorado.  This  was  Buckskin  Charlie — so 
named  from  the  suit  of  grey  buckskin  which  he  wore,  and 
which  was  liberally  adorned  with  loose  fringes  cut  from 
the  leather.  Indeed,  there  was  a  generally  decorative  air  about 
this  herdsman  and  his  accoutrements,  which  gave  him  a  half- 
Mexican  look,  though  the  bright  sun-tanned  complexion,  the 
long  light  brown  hair,  and  the  clear  blue  eyes  were  not  at  all 
Mexican.  There  was  a  brass  tip  to  the  high  pommel  in  front  of 
him,  round  which  a  lasso  was  coiled.  He  wore  huge  wooden 
stirrups  which  looked  like  sabots  with  the  heels  cut  out.  The 
rowels  of  his  spurs  were  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  And 
the  wiry  little  pony  ho  rode  had  both  mane  and  tail  long  and 
flowing. 

It  is  a  pleasant  enough  morning  for  a  ride,  for  on  these  high- 
lying  plains  the  air  is  cool  and  exhilarating  even  in  the  glare  of 
the  sunshine.  The  prospect  around  him  is  pleasant,  too,  though 
Buckskin  Charlie  probably  does  not  mind  that  much.  He  has 
long  ago  got  accustomed  to  the  immeasurable  breadth  of 
billowy  prairie-land,  the  low  yellow-brown  waves  of  which 
stretch  away  out  into  the  west  until  they  meet  with  the  range 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains — a  wall  of  ethereal  blue  standing  all 
along  the  western  horizon,  here  and  there  showing  a  patch  of 
shining  white.  And  he  is  familiar  enough,  too,  with  the  only 
living  objects  visible — a  herd  of  antelope  quietly  grazing  in  the 
shadow  of  some  distant  and  low-ljring  bluffs;  an  occasional 
chicken-hawk  that  lifts  its  heavy  and  bespeckled  wings  and 
makes  away  for  the  water  in  the  nearest  gully ;  and  every¬ 
where  the  friendly  little  prairie-dog,  standing  up  oh  his 
hillock  like  a  miniature  kangaroo,  and  coolly  staring  at  him  as 
he  passes.  Buckskin  Charlie  is  not  hungry,  and  therefore  takes 
no  interest  in  natural  history. 

It  is  a  long  ride  across  the  plains  from  Eagle  Creek  riuich  to 
New  Minneapolis,  but  this  important  place  is  reached  at  last. 
It  is  a  pretty  little  hamlet  of  wooden  cottages,  with  a  brick 
school-house,  and  a  small  church  of  the  like  material.  It  has 
a  few  cotton-wood  trees  about  It  is  irrigated  by  a  narrow 
canal  which  connects  with  a  tributary  of  the  South  Platte. 

Buckskin  Charlie  rides  up  to  the  chief  shop  of  this  hamlet, 
and  dismounts,  leaving  his  pony  in  charge  of  a  lad.  The  shop 
is  a  sort  of  general  store,  kept  by  one  Ephraim  J.  Greek  who 
is  also,  as  a  small  sign  indicates,  a  notary  public,  conveyancer, 
and  real  estate  agent  When  Buckskin  Charlie  enters  the 
store,  Mr.  Greek — a  short,  red-faced,  red-haired  person,  who  is 
generally  addressed  as  Judge  by  his  neighbours — is  in  the 
act  of  weighing  out  some  sugar  for  a  Small  girl  who  is  at  the 
counter. 

Hello,  Charlie,”  says  the  J udge,  carelessly,  as  he  continues 
weighing  out  the  sugar,  how’s  things  at  the  ranch  P  And 
how  is  your  health  ?  ” 
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**  I  want  you  to  come  rigUt  along/’  aays  Charlie^  without 
further  ceremony,  ‘‘  The  boss  is  just  real  bad.” 

**  You  don’t  say  1  ” 

Charlie  looks  for  a  second  or  two  at  the  Judge  getting  the 
brown-paper  bag,  and  then  he  says  impatiently — 

**  He  wants  you  to  come  right  away,  and  he  won’t  stand 
no  foolin— you  bet.” 

But  the  Judge  is  not  to  be  hurried,  lie  asks  bis  small 
customer  what  else  her  mother  wants,  and  then  he  turns 
leisurely  to  the  sun-tanued  messenger. 

**  Taint  the  fooist  time,  Charlie,  the  Colonel  has  been  bad 
like  that  Oh,  I  know.  I  knowed  the  Colonel  before  you 
ever  set  eyes  on  him — yes,  sir.  I  knowed  him  in  Denver,  when 
be  was  on’y  Five-Ace  Jack.  But  now  he’s  the  boss,  and  no 
mistake.  Jieckon  he’s  doin’  the  big  Bonanza  business,  and 
none  o’  your  pea-nut  consams - ” 

Here  Buckskin  Charlie  broke  in  with  a  number  of  words 
which  showed  that  he  was  intimately  familiar  with  Scripture, 
and  might  have  led  one  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  annihilate 
the  dilatory  Judge,  but  which,  as  it  turned  out,  were  only  in¬ 
tended  to  emphasise  his  statement  that  the  Colonel  had 
branded  1,800  calves  at  the  ranch  last  year,  and  had  also  got 
up  2,000  bead  from  Texas.  By  the  time  this  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation  bad  been  delivered  and  received,  the  wants  of  the 
small  girl  in  front  of  the  counter  had  been  satisfied ;  and  then 
the  Judge,  having  gone  out  and  borrowed  a  neighbour’s  pony, 
set  forth  with  his  impatient  companion  for  Eagle  Creek 
ranch. 

On  the  way  they  had  good  deal  of  familiar  talk  about  the 
hoes,  or  the  Colonel,  as  he  was  indifferently  called ;  and  the 
Judge,  now  in  a  friendly  mood,  told  Buckskin  Charlie  some 
things  ho  did  not  know  before  about  his  master.  Their 
conversation,  however,  was  so  saturated  with  Biblical  lore 
that  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  here  a  simpler  and  plainer 
history  of  the  owner  of  Eagle  Creek  ranch.  To  begin  with, 
he  was  an  Englishman.  He  was  bom  in  Cumberland,  and  as 
a  young  fellow  achieved  some  little  notoriety  as  a  wrestler ; 
in  fact,  that  was  all  the  work  his  parents  could  get  out  of  him. 
It  was  in  vain  that  they  paid  successive  sums  to  have  him 
apprenticed  to  that  business,  or  made  a  partner  in  this  j  Jack 
Sloane  was  simply  a  ne’er-do-well,  blessed  with  a  splendid 
physique,  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  importance,  and  a  distin¬ 
guished  facility  in  wheedling  people  into  lending  him  money. 
Such  was  his  position  in  England  when  the  rush  to  California 
occurred.  Here  was  Jack’s  opportunity.  Ills  mother  wept 
bitter  tears  when  she  parted  with  him ;  but  nobody  else  was 
affected  to  the  same  extent. 

Aa  a  gold'digger  Jack  was  a  fmlure,  but  he  soon  managed 
to  pick  up  an  amazing  knowledge  of  certain  games  of  cards, 
insomuch  that  his  combined  luck  and  skill  got  for  him  the 
complimentary  title  of^Five-Ace  'Jack.  Whether  he  made 
money  or  not  at  this  profession  does  not  appear,  for  at  this 
point  there  is  a  gap  in  his  history.  When  his  relatives  in 
England — among  whom,  I  regret  to  say,  was  a  young  lady 
incidentally  alluded  to  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  story — next 
heard  of  him,  he  was  in  Texas,  employed  at  a  ranch  there. 
No  one  ever  knew  what  had  made  the  social  atmosphere  of 
San  Francisco  rather  too  sultry  for  Five-Ace  Jack. 

Then  the  Pike’s  Peak  craze  occurred— in  1850;  and  once 
'  again  Jack  was  induced  to  join  the  general  rush.  lie  arrived 
at  Denver  just  as  the  bubble  had  burst,  lie  found  a  huge 
multitude  of  people  grown  mad  with  disappointment,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  burn  down  the  few  wooden  shanties  and  canvas  tents 
that  then  constituted  the  town,  and  more  especially  to  hang 
incontinently  an  esteemed  friend  of  the  present  writer,  who  had 
'ust  issued  the  first  numbers  of  the  Hockj/  Mountain  Xetes, 


Then  the  great  crowd  of  bummers  and  loafers,  not  finding  the 
soil  teeming  with  nuggets,  stampeded  ofiT  like  a  herd  of  buf&lo, 
leaving  a  few  hardy  and  adventurous  spirits  to  explore  the 
neighbouring  canyons,  and  find  out  by  hard  work  whether  or 
not  gold  existed  there  in  paying  quantities.  Jack  Sloane  re¬ 
mained  behind  also — in  Denver.  He  started  what  was  called 
a  whiskey  saloon  in  a  tent,  but  what  was  really  a  convenient 
little  gambling-hell  for  those  who  had  grown  reckless.  •  Times 
grew  better.  Rumours  came  down  from  the  mountains  that 
the  gulch  and  placer  mines,  which  had  been  opened,  were 
giving  a  fair  yield ;  here  and  there — as  for  example  in  the 
Clear  Creek  canyon — a  vein  of  rotten  quartz  had  been  struck, 
containing  free  gold  in  surprising  richness.  Now  was  Jack’s 
time.  lie  opened  a  keno  and  faro  bank  in  a  wooden  shanty;. 
and  he  charged  (mly  10  per  cent,  on  the  keno  winnings.  He 
was  an  adept  at  euchre  and  poker,  and  was  always  willing  ta 
lend  a  hand ;  his  chief  peculiarity  being  that  he  invariably 
chose  that  side  of  the  table  which  enabled  him  to  face  the  door 
so  that  he  might  not  be  taken  unawares  by  an  unfriendly  shot. 
He  drove  a  rousing  trade.  The  miners  came  down  from  **  tho 
Rockies”  with  their  bags  of  gold  dust  ready  open  to  pay  for  a 
frolic ;  and  Five- Ace  Jack  received  a  liberal  percentage  fix)m 
the  three  card-monte  men  who  entertained  these  innocent  folks. 
But  for  a  sad  accident  Jack  might  have  remained  at  Denver,, 
and  become  an  exemplary  member  of  society.  He  might  bavo 
married  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  accommodating  manners 
who  had  even  then  managed  to  wander  out  to  that  western 
town.  He  and  she  might  at  the  present  moment  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  twelve  “  Old  Families  ”  of  .Denver,  who, 
beginning  for  the  most  part  as  he  began,  are  now  demonstra¬ 
ting  their  respectability  by  building  churches  like  mad, 
and  by  giving  balls  which,  in  the  favoured  language  of  the 
place,  are  described  as  quite  the  toniest  things  going.”  But 
fortune  had  a  grudge  against  Jack. 

There  was  an  ill-favoured  rascal  called  Bully  Bill,  who  was 
coming  in  from  the  plains  one  day,  when  he  found  two  Indians 
following  him.  To  shoot  first,  and  then  ask  the  Indians’  inten¬ 
tions  afterwards,  was  the  rule  in  these  parts ;  and  accordingly 
Bully  Bill  fired,  bringing  one  Indian  down,  the  other  riding  oflT 
as  hard  as  he  could  go.  The  conqueror  thought  he  would  have 
the  scalp  of  bis  enemy,  as  a  proof  of  his  valour ;  but  he  was  a 
bad  hand  at  the  business,  and  as  he  was  slowly  endeavouriug  to 
get  at  the  trophy,  he  found  that  the  other  Indian  had  mustered 
up  courage  and  was  coming  back.  There  was  no  time  to  lose. 
He  simply  hewed  the  dead  Indian’s  head  off,  jumped  on  his  pony, 
and,  after  an  exciting  chase,  reached  the  town  in  safety.  Then 
he  carried  the  head  into  Five- Ace  Jack’s  saloon,  and  as  them 
were  a  few  of  the  boys  there,  ready  for  fun,  they  got  up  an 
auction  for  that  ghastly  prize.  It  was  knocked  down  at 
no  leas  a  sum  than  200  dollars — a  price  which  so  fired  the 
brain  of  Bully  Bill  that  he  went  in  wildly  for  playing-cards. 
But  Five-Ace  Jack  never  played  cards  wildly,  and  ho  was  of 
the  party.  He  observed  that  not  only  did  Bully  Bill  lose 
steadily,  but  also  that  his  losses  seemed  to  vex  him  much ; 
and,  in  fact,  just  os  the  last  of  the  200  dollars  were  disappearing, 
he  was  surprised  and  deeply  pained  to  find  that  Bully  Bill  was 
trying  to  cheat.  This  touched  Jack’s  conscience,  and  he  remon¬ 
strated;  whereupon  there  was  a  word  or  two ;  and  then  Jack 
drew  his  shooter  out  and  shot  Bully  Bill  through  the  head. 
They  respectfully  placed  the  body  on  two  chairs,  and  Jack 
called  for  some  drinks. 

This  incident  ought  to  have  caused  no  great  trouble ;  for  at 
that  time  there  was  no  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company — a- 
troublesome  body,  which  has  ere  now  impeached  judge,  jury, 
and  prisoner,  all  in  a  lump,  for  a  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  enda 
of  justice,  when  some  notorious  otFender  has  got  off  scot  fifee. 
But  Bully  Bill  had  three  brothers  up  in  the  mountains ;  and 
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Jack  waa  of  opinion  that,  if  he  remained  in  Denver,  his  mind 
would  be  troubled  with  manj  cares.  However,  he  had 
amassed  a  good  deal  of  money  in  this  gambling*heil  of  his  * 
and  so  he  was  able  to  persuade  a  few  of  his  meaner  dependents 
<0  strike  their  tents  along  with  him,  and  go  out  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  He  wandered  over  the  plains  until  he  saw  a  good  place 
for  a  ranch — not  a  stock-raising  ranch,  but  a  place  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  droves  of  pilgrims  who  were  then  slowly  and 
laboriously  making  their  way  to  the  west  He  built  his  ranch 
about  a  hundred  yards  back  from  the  waggon-route;  and 
calmly  awaited  custom. 

But  even  in  these  peaceful  solitudes,  if  all  stories  be  true — 
and  we  in  England  heard  nothing  of  Jack  Sloane  for  many 
years — he  did  not  quite  desist  from  his  evil  ways.  Finding, 
first  of  all,  that  many  of  the  waggon-parties  went  by  without 
calling  in  at  his  ranch,  he  and  his  men  dug  a  large  pit  right 
across  the  route,  so  that  the  drivers  had  perforce  to  turn  aside  , 
and  come  right  up  to  his  hostelry.  Then  he  stationed  a  black¬ 
smith  a  mile  or  two  down  the  road,  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  the  travellers,  who  were  always  glad  to  have  the  feet  of 
their  mules  and  oxen  examined.  It  was  very  singular,  how¬ 
ever,  that  between  the  blacksmith’s  shop  and  Jack’s  ranch, 
so  many  of  the  animals  should  go  lame ;  but  what  did  that 
matter,  when  Jack  was  willing  to  exchange  a  perfectly  fresh 
team  for  the  tired  team,  a  little  consideration  of  money  being 
added  P  It  is  true  that  the  lame  oxen  became  rapidly  well  so 
soon  as  they  were  left  in  Jack’s  possession ;  but  was  not  that 
all  the  more  lucky  for  the  next  comers,  who  were  sure  to  find 
something  wrong  with  their  teams  between  the  blacksmith’s 
shop  and  Eagle  Creek  ranch  ? 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  part  of  the  plains  was  that  the 
neighbourhood  seemed  to  be  infested  with  Indians,  who, 
whether  they  were  Utes  or  Arapahoes,  showed  a  surprising  know¬ 
ledge  as  to  which  waggon-trains  were  supplied  with  the  most 
valuable  cattle,  and  never  stampeded  an  indifferent  lot.  These 
attacks  were  made  at  night ;  and  doubtless  the  poor  travellers, 
stunned  by  the  yells  of  the  red  men  and  the  firing  of  guns  and 
revolvers,  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives.  But  on  one 
occasion,  it  is  rumoured,  an  Indian  would  appear  to  have  been 
hurt,  for  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  in  a  loud  voice,  **  Holy 
Jabert!  Me  fwt!  Me  fut!**  Neither  the  Utes  nor  the  Ara¬ 
pahoes,  it  was  remembered,  pronounce  the  word  ^^foot”  in 
that  fashion,  even  when  they  happen  to  know  English ;  and  so 
it  came  about  that,  always  after  that,  there  were  ugly  rumours 
about  Eagle  Creek  ranch  and  the  men  who  lived  there.  Bu^  ^ 
not  even  the  stoutest  bull-whacker  who  ever  crossed  the  1 
plains  would  dare  to  say  a  word  on  this  subject  to  Five-  < 
Ace  Jack ;  he  would  have  had  a  bullet  through  his  head  for  i 
his  pains.  1 

And  now  we  take  leave  of  ^^Pive-Ace  Jack,”  for  in  his  sub-  1 
sequent  history  he  appears  as  Colonel  Sloane,”  **  the  1 
Cidoneh”  or  the  boss.”  As  he  grew  more  rich,  he  became  i 
more  honest,  as  has  happened  in  the  case  of  many  worthy  < 
people.  His  flocks  and  his  herds  increased.  He  closed  the  i 
ranch  as  a  place  of  entertainment — indeed,  people  were  s 
beginning  now  to  talk  of  all  sorts  of  other  overland  routes  i  t 
but  he  made  it  the  centre  of  a  vast  stock-rearing  farm,  which  s 
he  superintended  with  great  assiduity.  He  u  as  an  imperious  c 
master  with  his  herders— the  physical  force  that  was  always  ^ 
ready  to  give  effect  to  his  decisions  was  a  weapon  that  stuck  li 
upright  in  the  south-east  comer  of  his  trousers ;  but  he  was  a  1 
just  master,  and  paid  his  men  punctually.  Moreover,  bygones  c 
being  bygones,  he  had  made  an  excursion  or  two  up  into  I 

^'the  Bockiee,”  and  had  become  possessed  of  one  or  two 

mines,  which,  though  they  were  now  only  paying  working  t 

expenses,  promised  well.  Time  flies  ifast  in  the  west ;  people  c 


Grand  Central  of  Denver,-  and  drank  petroleum-champagne  at 
four  dollars  a  bottle  at  that  pretentious,  dirty,  and  disagree¬ 
able  hostelry,  there  was  no  one  to  recognise  him  as  Five-Ace 
Jack.  He  was  cleanly  shaved ;  his  linen  was  as  brilliant  as 
Chinese  skill  and  Colorado  air  could  make  it ;  he  could  have 
helped  to  build  a  church  with  any  of  them.  But  somehow  he 
never  cared  to  remain  long  within  the  precincts  of  Denver ;  he 
was  either  up  at  Idaho,  looking  after  his  mines,  or  out  at  the 
ranch,  looking  after  his  herdsmen. 

It  was  towards  this  ranch  that  Buckskin  Charlie  and 

# 

Judge  Greek  were  now  riding,  on  this  cool,  clear,  beauti¬ 
ful  morning.  All  around  them  shone  the  golden-yellow 
prairie,  an  immeasurable  sea  of  grass  and  flowers ;  above  them 
shone  the  clear  sky  of  Colorado ;  far  away  on  their  right  the 
world  was  enclosed  by  the  pale,  transparent  blue  of  the  long 
wall  of  mountains.  Eagle  Creek  ranch  was  a  lonely-looldng 
place,  as  they  neared  it.  The  central  portion  of  the  buildings 
spoke  of  the  times  when  the  Indians — the  real  Indians,  not 
Hve-Ace  Jack  and  his  merry  men — were  in  the  habit  of 
scouring  the  plains;  for  it  was  a  block-house,  built  of  heavy 
logs  of  pine.  But  from  this  initial  point  branched  out  all  * 
sorts  of  buildings  and  enclosures — sheds,  pens,  stables,  and 
what  not,  some  of  them  substantially  erected,  and  others 
merely  made  of  cotton-wood  fence.  Out  there  they  speak  dis¬ 
respectfully  of  cotton-wood,  because  of  its  habit  of  twisting 
itself  into  extraordinary  shapes.  It  is  admitted,  however,  by 
the  settlers’ that  this  very  habit  defeats  the  most  perverse 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  a  hog ;  for  the  hog,  intent  on  breaking 
away,  fancies  he  has  got  outside  the  fence,  whereas,  owing  to 
the  twisting  of  the  wood,  he  is  still  in  the  inside. 

The  Colonel  lay  in  his  bed,  thinking  neither  of  his  hogs  nor 
of  his  pens,  nor  yet  of  his  vast  herds  of  cattle  roaming  over 
the  fenceless  prairie-land.  The  long,  muscular,  bony  frame 
was  writhing  in  pain;  the  black,  dishevelled  hair  was  wet 
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tive  is  accordingly  very  simple  and  artless ;  but  loss  in. 
literary  finish  is  gained  in  the  sense  of  reality  and 
vivid  presentation  of  the  man  and  the  work.  Its  occa. 
sional  tedinm  is  an  almost  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
narratives  of  Afrioan  travel.  One  page  of  any  snob, 
narrative  is,  it  must  be  owned,  in  general  very  like  any 
other  page ;  the  background  of  sceneiy  may  shift,  but 
the  hnman  accompaniments  of  the  adventurer's  progress 
are  always  very  much  the  same.  He  is  confronted  witb 
hnman  nature  in  its  most  prosaic  manifestations ;  no- 
force  of  descriptive  genius  could  lend  an  interest  to  the 
monotonous  picture  of  the  rapacity,  dishonesty,  lazi- 
ness,  superstition,  and  debauchery  which  recur  at  every 
stage  with  scarcely  the  slightest  modification  in  external 
semblance,  and  everywhere  raise  up  an  ignoble  barrier 
in  the  way  of  his  undertaking.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  dearth  of  **  moving  accidents  by  fiood  and 
field  "  to  lend  excitement  to  the  story.  If  the  traveller 
journeys  by  himself,  his  expedition  soon  comes  to  a 
stop ;  if,  like  Cameron,  he  proceeds  with  a  powerful 
escort,  no  serious  obstruction  is  attempted,  but  the 
frequent  interruptions  to  his  march  are  not  the  less 
tiying  because  arising  from  unedifyiug  squabbles  with 
his  companions.  The  general  use  of  fire-arms  has  most 
efiectually  turned  the  tables  on  the  wild  beasts,  and  in 
general  the  traveller's  experience  bears  a  much  closer 
affinity  to  that  of  a  Frenchman  disembarked  at  St. 
Katherine's  Dock,  than  to  that  of  Crusoe  in  his  island,, 
or  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den.  It  must  further  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  we  fear,  that  the  discoverers  of  this  generation 
participate  to  the  full  in  the  prosaic  and  utilitarian  spirit 
of  their  age.  Commander  Cameron's  adventures  would 
somehow  have  worn  another  air  if  detailed  by  a  Mungo 
Park  or  a  Lander.  The  men  of  their  day  possessed  more 
of  the  faculties  of  wonder  and  veneration,  and  readily 
transferred  ideas  derived  from  European  civilisation 
to  the  barbarous  society  of  Africa.  Where  Commander 
Cameron  only  discerns  a  pack  of  petty  tribal  chiefs,  they 
would  have  recognised  princes,  kings,  and  even  em¬ 
perors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  modern  traveller  ia 
more  useful  and  practical,  his  facts  more  reliable,  his 
insight  deeper,  his  survey  more  ample.  Commander 
Cameron  never  allows  us  to  forget  that  his  personal 
exploits  are  merely  auxiliary  to  the  great  causes  of 
geographical  discovery  and  human  improvement;  he 
condenses  their  results  into  fruitful  suggestions  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  third  part  of  humanity,  and  his 
sobriety  and  aversion  to  romance  are  felt  as  claims 
upon  the  respectful  attention  of  practical  men.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  it  must  be  admitted  that  merely  general  readers  will 
sometimes  find  his  narrative  dull,  it  may  be  added  that 
the  interest  of  each  reader  will  be  fairly  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  concern  which  he  is  capable  of  feel¬ 
ing  for  one  of  the  noblest  enterprises  to  which  human 
energies  can  be  devoted.  We  ought  to  add  that  the 
requirements  even  of  general  readers  are  very  fairly 
met  by  one  most  commendable  feature  of  the  work — the 
profusion  of  graphic  sketches,  not  merely  illustrative  of 
scenery,  but  bringing  the  general  texture  of  African 
native  life  more  vividly  before  the  mind  than  any  merely 
verbal  description  could  have  done. 

Commander  Cameron's  expedition  comprehends  three 
leading  incidents — the  ascertainment  of  the  fate  of 
Livingstone  ;  the  exploration  of  Lake  Tanganyika  and 
almost  certain  determination  of  the  Lualaba  as  the  main 
channel  of  the  Congo;  finally,  the  march  across  the 
continent  from  Lake  Tanganyika  to  the  Atlantic.  The 
first  is  already  so  familiar  to  the  world,  that  it  need 
only  be  noticed  here  that  the  news  of  Livingstone's  fater 
reached  Cameron  on  October  20, 1873,  while  detained  at 
Unyanyembe,  a  station  on  the  road  from  Zanzibar  to 
Lake  Tanganyika,  by  the  chicaneries  of  the  native 
chiefs,  and  the  indolence  and  rascality  of  his  own  atten-  ' 
dants.  Sending  back  his  only  white  companion  to- 
announce  the  news,  he  resolutely  pushed  on  at  the  head 
of  Lis  lazy  and  larcenous  train  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  and 
after  encountering  vexations  more  trying  to  temper 
and  resource  than  any  actual  peril  or  hardship, 
found  himself  enabled  to  institute  a  thorough  explora¬ 
tion  of  this  magnificent  inland  sea.  The  romantic  scenery 


Five-Ace  Jack  was  a  cunning  person,  and  he  had  brooded 
over  this  matter  during  many  a  lonely  ride  over  the  plains. 
He  did  not  want  his  money  to  go  amongst  those  relatives  of 
his,  who  doubtless— though  they  heard  but  little  about  him— 
regarded  him  as  a  common  scoundrel.  But  if  he  could  get 
this  pretty  niece  of  his  to  come  out  to  the  Far  West  with  her 
husband,  might  they  not  be  induced  to  renutin  there,  and  hold 
and  retain  that  property  that  had  cost  the  owner  so  much 
trouble  to  pull  together  P  If  they  disliked  the  roughness  of 
the  ranch,  could  anything  be  more  elegant  than  the  white 
wooden  villa  at  Idaho,  with  its  verandah  and  green  blinds  P 
Then  ho  considered  that  it  was  a  long  way  for  her  to  come. 
If  she  had  children — and  she  might  have,  for  it  was  two  or 
three  years  since  he  heard  she  was  married — the  trouble  and 
anxiety  of  bringing  them  all  the  way  from  England  would 
dispose  her  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  place.  Surely  it 
was  not  too  hard  a  condition  that,  in  consideration  of  their 
getting  so  large  a  property,  this  young  Bell  and  her  husband 
should  come  out,  free  from  encumbrances  of  all  sorts,  to  live^ 
one  year  in  Colorado,  either  at  Idaho  or  at  Eagle  Creek  ranch, 
just  as  they  chose  P 

Both  the  Colonel  and  the  Judge  were  bachelors;  and  it  did 
not  occur  to  either  of  them,  when  that  condition  was  put 
down  on  paper,  that ^^a  young  woman  on  this  (ide  of  the 
water  could  be  so  foolish  as  to  get  up  with  flashing  eyes 
and  say — as  actually  happened  in  less  than  a  year  after¬ 
wards — that  not  for  all  the  cattle  in  Colorado,  and  not  for 
all  the  gold  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  not  for  twenty 
times  all  the  diamonds  that  were  ever  gotten  out  of  Golconda, 
would  she  leave  her  poor,  dear,  darling,  defenceless  children 
for  a  whole  year.  Just  as  little  did  they  think,  when  this 
memorandum  was  Anally  handed  over  to  the  Judge  to  be 
drawn  out  in  proper  form,  that  any  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  Five-Ace  Jack,  of  Eagle  Creek  ranch,  could  have  the 
slightest  possible  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Lady  Sylvia 
Balfour.  Jack  was  a  Colorado  ranchman;  Lady  Sylvia  was 
the  daughter  of  an  English  earl. 


LITERATURE 


ACROSS  AFRICA. 

Across  Africa.  By  Verney  Lovett  Cameron,  C.B.,  D.C.L  In 
Two  Volumes.  Lumlon ;  Daldy,  Ishister,  and  Co. 

Truly  may  it  be  said  of  this  generation  that  many 
prophets  and  kings  have  desired  to  bear  the  things 
which  it  has  heard,  and  have  not  beard  them.  Who, 
for  instance,  has  not  felt  his  curiosity  provoked  by  the 
staring  blank  on  the  centre  of  the  African  map,  in  this 
matter-of-fact  age  unreplenisbcd  by  even  the  makeshift 
elephants  and  cockatrices  of  early  geography,  and 
longed  to  see  it  traced  with  its  complement  of  rivers 
and  mountains  P  And  now  the  wish  is  gratified ;  not,  of 
coarse,  that  the  details  of  African  geography  are  folly 
known,  but  the  outline  is  perfectly  sketched,  and  a 
moral  certainty  established  that  it  rests  with  explorers 
how  soon  it  shall  be  filled  up.  Explorers,  moreover,  are 
not  likely  to  be  wanting,  the  circumstances  of  the  region 
now  laid  open  to  enterprise  being  such  as  to  reinforce 
curiosity  by  the  yet  more  potent  stimuli  of  commerce 
and  philanthropy.  Nor  do  the  obstacles  to  enterprise 
appear  in  any  respect  insuperable.  Commander  Came¬ 
ron,  indeed,  found  them  sufficiently  formidable,  but 
they  are  evidently  those  to  which  pioneering  is  under 
all  circumstances  naturally  liable,  and  which  wear 
away  under  the  friction  of  constant  intercourse.  When 
Commander,  Cameron's  track  has  become  a  highway, 
it  will  not  be  forgotten  it  was  first  trodden  by  him. 

Commander  Cameron  himself  is  a  hero  of  the  true 
English  type,  one  to  whom  the  performance  of  great 
actions  is  easy,  and  the  rehearsal  difficult.  His  narra¬ 
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described,  and  the  peonliarities  of  the  lacustrine  popula¬ 
tion,  render  this  portion  of  Commander  Cameron^s  work 
particularly  interesting.  The  most  important  feature, 
however,  of  his  circumnavifiration.  was  the  discovery  of 


however,  of  his  circumnavigation,  was  the  discovery  of 
one  river,  the  Lukuga,  flowing  out  of  the  lake,  against 
ninety- six  flowing  into  it.  This  stream  Commander 
Cameron  believes  to  be  one  of  the  principal  local  waters 
of  the  Congo,  both  from  geographical  considerations 
and  upon  the  testimony  of  Arab  traders,  who  profess  to 
have  travelled  for  a  month  along  its  ^nks.  It  is  too 
considerable,  he  thinks,  to  be  a  mere  creek  or  back¬ 
water  ;  but  all  endeavours  to  determine  the  point  ex¬ 
perimentally  were  frustrated  by  a  peculiarly  African 
impediment,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  in  the 
channel,  which  renders  it  impracticable  for  canoes. 
Since  Cameron's  visit  Mr.  Stanley,  it  now  appears,  has 
been  able  to  institute  a  more  accurate  exploration,  and 
from  him  we  learn  that  the  Lukuga  is  not  yet,  but  is  to 
be,  the  channel  of  communication  between  Lake  Tan¬ 
ganyika  and  the  Atlantic.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  river  in  the 
making,  destined,  when  once  the  narrow  watershed 
between  the  shore  of  the  lake  and  the  adjoining  valley 
has  been  fairly  broken  through,  to  pour  a  mass  of  water 
into  the  Lualaba,  a  large  river  coming  from  the  south, 
and  probably  rising  in  Lake  Bangweolo,  a  member  of 
the  great  African  lake  system,  about  ten  degrees  to  the 
south  of  the  equator.  In  this  case  ^e  Lualaba 
must  be  regarded  as  the  main  channel  of  the  Congo, 
and  the  course  of  the  river  will  be  very  much  like 
that  laid  down  in  the  old  maps,  and  asserted  by 
Mr.  Monteiro,  only  about  as  far  back  ^ain  from 
the  Atlantic.  Marching  overland  from  Lake  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  Commander  Cameron  came  upon  the  Lua- 
laba  at  Nyan^4,  a  large  native  trading  dep6t,  in 
about  4^  south  latitude  and  26°  east  longitude.  The 
stream,  a  short  distance  above  this  place,  is  described  as 
“  a  strong  and  sweeping  current  of  turbid  yellow  water, 
fully  a  mile  wide,  and  flowing  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  knots  an  hour ;  "  and  Commander  Cameron  could 
feel  no  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the  Congo.  To 
demonstrate  the  proposition  beyond  cavil  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  sail  down  the  river  to  its  mouth.  According  to 
native  testimony  the  stream,  many  days’  journey  from 
Manyuema,  the  station  next  beyond  Nyangwe,  entered 
a  large  lake  called  Sankorra,  where  proper  canoes  could 
be  obtained  for  completing  the  navigation  to  the  ocean. 
This  fair  prospect  was  unfortunately  nulliBcd  by  the 
obstinate  refusal  of  the  next  chief  to  allow  of  Cameron's 
passage  through  his  country.  The  latter  could  have 
forced  his  way ;  but  with  a  reluctance  to  shed  blood, 
which  other  travellers  might  advantageously  emulate, 
he  renounced  the  attempt,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  Lake 
Sankorra  by  a  circuitous  course.  Proceeding  in  a  south- 
westerly  direction,  he  reached  Kilemba,  the  capital  of 
Kasongo,  King  of  Urua,  the  most  powerful  native 
chief  of  these  regions,  and,  unfortunately,  their  scourge 
from  his  rapacity  and  ferocity.  Commander  Cameron 
found  it  impossible  to  reach  Lake  Sankorra  from  Kilemba, 
and  was  refnctantly  constrained  to  abandon  his  cherished 
ambition  of  being  the  firstr European  to  solve  the  mjsterv 
of  the  Congo’s  course  by  actual  navigation.  To  reacn 
the  coast  at  all  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  agreeing 
to  travel  under  the  escort  of  a  negro  slave-dealer, 
a  Portuguese  subject  and  nominal  Christian,  named 
Alvez,  who  was  returning  to  Benguella  with  a  caravan. 
This  personage  proved  “  one  of  the  most  loathsome  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  spurious  civilisation  the  best  that  could 
be  said  of  him  was  that  he  was  less  of  a  ruffian  than  of 
a  cheat,  or  of  either  than  many  of  the  people  in  his 
train.  .On  the  other  hand,  Cameron  found  an  invaluable 
friend  in  an  Arab  merchant,  Jumah  Merikani,  whose 
conduct  throughout  was  marked  by  disinterested  attach¬ 
ment,  loyalty,  and  considerateness.  As  a  general  rule, 
indeed,  he  had  every  reason  for  gratification  at  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Arabs,  who  are  evidently  the  race  from 
which  Africa  has  most  to  expect.  The  insufferable 
delays  before  starting  occasioned  by  the  dilatoriness  of 
Alvez,  were  utilised  by  visits  to  two  remarkable  lakes, 
Mohrya,  with  its  pile-dwellings,  and  Kassali,  with  its  in¬ 
habited  floating  islands.  At  length  on  July  7,  1875, 


the  caravan  got  fairly  tinder  way,  and  from  thia 
date  Commander  Cameron’s  journal  is  a  steady 
but  somewhat  monotonous  record  of  progress  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  occasionally  brightened  by 
graphic  pictures  of  native  scenery  or  manners.  On 
approaching  the  coast  the  swamps  and  forests  of 
the  interior  give  place  to  mountain  ran^s,  fre¬ 
quently  of  the  most  picturesque  and  fantastic  (maracter. 
The  very  day  before  reaching  Katonbela,  the  first  mari¬ 
time  Portuguese  settlement  on  his  route,  Cameron 
“  was  greatlv  surprised  at  ray  curious  appearance,  being 
covered  with  purple  spots.”  He  did  not  know  that  he 
was  attacked  with  scurvy,  which  would  have  cut  him 
off*  in  the  very  moment  of  victory  had  he  been  one  day 
more  remote  irom  medical  aid.  His  life  was  saved  b^ 
the  kindness  of  the  Portuguese,  who,  with  all  their 
faults,  have  certainly  in  this  instance  laid  England  and 
geo^phical  science  under  a  heavy  debt  of  obligation. 

The  scientific,  economic,  and  social  results  of  Com¬ 
mander  Cameron’s  expedition  are  summed  up  in  threo 
chapters  pregnant  with  interest,  to  which  we  can  only 
advert  in  the  most  cursory  manner.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  vast  potential  opulence  of  the  country. 
To  the  sources  of  wealth  already  known  or  suspected 
are  to  be  added  gold,  of  which  Commander  Cameron 
saw  ”  a  calabashfuil  of  nuggets,”  and  nutmegs.  The 
main  staple  has  hitherto  been  ivory,  now  rapidly  falling 
off.  This  declining  source  of  wealth  might  be  replaced 
many  thousandfold  were  the  people  but  convertea  from 
hunters  into  agriculturists.  To  this  end  but  one  thing 
is  necessary — deliverance  from  tyrants  and  marauders, 
who  are  almost  wholly  created  by  the  internal  slave 
trade.  It  would  be  endless  to  cite  the  proofs,  as  con¬ 
clusive  as  sickening,  of  the  misery  and  social  disorgani¬ 
sation  wrought  by  this  infernal  system.  The  following 
may  serve  as  an  illustration : — **  To  obtain  these  fifty- 
two  women  at  least  ten  villages  had  been  destroyed, 
having  a  population  of  about  fifteen  hundred  in  alL 
Some  may,  perchance,  have  escaped  to  neighbouring 
villages,  but  the  gpreater  portion  were  unddubtedly 
burnt  when  their  villages  were  surprised,  shot  whilst 
attempting  to  save  their  wives  and  families,  or  doomed 
to  die  of  starvation  in  the  jungle,  unless  some  wild  beast 
put  a  more  speedy  end  to  their  miseries.”  It  would  be 
perfectly  easy  to  put  a  stop  to  this  state  of  things,  to 
open  up  the  vast  regions  or  Central  Africa  to  European 
commercial  enterprise,  and  call  an  enormous  export  and 
import  trade  into  being.  The  chief  requisite  is  the 
establishment  of  a  chain  of  posts  across  the  country,  to 
serve  as  nuclei  for  the  native  population  which  the 
promise  of  protection  would  speedily  collect.  Roads, 
ti*amways,  and  steamboats  on  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
would  speedily  follow.  The  initiative  rests  with  Por¬ 
tugal  ;  if  she  neglects  her  duty  much  longfer,  other 
nations  must  take  it  out  of  her  hands.  We  can  form  no 
better  wish  for  the  success  of  so  great  an  enterprise,  by 
whomsoever  undertaken,  than  that  a  share  in  its  execu¬ 
tion  may  be  entrusted  to  Commander  Cameron.  We 
fear  we  have  very  imperfectly  expressed  the  sense  which 
every  reader  must  entertain,  not  merely  of  his  eminent 
capacity,  but  of  the  simplicity  and  nobility  of  his 
character.  It  is  difficult  to  render  justice  to  a  narrator 
whose  own  principal  embarrassment  seems  to  be  how, 
consistently  with  his  primary  aim  of  stating  the  whole 
truth,  to  contrive  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about 
himself. 


INDUSTRIAL  CONCILIATION. 

Indxutrial  Conciliation.  By  Henry  Crompton.  London  :  Henry 
S.  King  and  Co. 

Mr.  Crompton’s  brief  vindication  of  Trades  Unions  is 
by  no  means  superfluous,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge 
from  recent  criticisms  in  some  of  the  leading  journals. 
Thus,  the  late  strike  among  the  bricklayers  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  illustration  not  only  of  the  immorality  of 
their  Union  in  particular,  but  of  Trades  Unions  in 
genertil.  An  Unionist  is  a  person  whose  aim  in  life  is 
to  plunder  his  employer,  and,  by  the  suppression  o£ 
talent  and  industry  among  his  ”  mates,”  to  eat  the 
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the  prices  of  1873.”  But  in  spite  of  its  many  snccesses, 
arbitration  is  not  Mr.  Crompton’s  favourite  instrument 
for  the  preservation  of  industrial  peace.  Arbitration 
comes  after  the  dispute ;  what  he  wants  is  something 
that  shall  prevent  disputes  from  arising. 

Again,  arbitration — conducted,  as  it  usually  is,  by 
opposing  sides  already  committed  to  their  respe^ive 
propositions — is  rather  prone  to  degenerate  into  a  sys. 
tern  of  special  pleading.  The  judgments  arriyed  at  are 
likewise  apt  to  take  the  rank  of  precedents,  which  may 
be  used  to  inflaence  futare  juagments,  without  due 
regard  to  the  altered  circumstances.  All  the  requisites 
for  the  fullest  possible  understanding  between  mast^ 
and  men  Mr.  Crompton  finds  in  Boards  of  Conciliation,” 
the  chief  and  the  most  promising  feature,  according  to 
him,  in  the  recent  history  of  Trades  Unionism. 

The  credit  of  the  invention  of  Conciliation  Boards 
belongs  to  Mr.  Mundella,  who  has  himself  given  a 
g^pluc  and  rather  amusing  account  of  it.  The  experi¬ 
ment  was  begun  in  his  own  trade,  that  of  hosiery,  in 
1860.  The  Board  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
workmen  and  masters,  with  a  master  for  president,  and 
a  workman  for  vice-president.  Each  side  has  its  secre¬ 
tary;  but  they  all  sit  in  the  most  informal  manner 
round  a  table,  and  manage  to  settle  the  matter  in  dis¬ 
pute  simply  by  “  a  long  jaw,”  “  in  which  the  men  con¬ 
vince  the  masters  as  often  as  the  masters  the  men.” 
But  the  Board  is  not  the  scene  of  the  preliminary  busi¬ 
ness.  The  question  is  in  the  first  place  referred  to  the 
two  secretaries,  who  can  only  decide  with  the  consent 
of  both  sides.  Wanting  this,  the  matter  is  then  brought 
before  the  committee  of  inquiry,  consisting  of  two 
employers  and  two  operatives.  Appeals  to  the  Board 
have  been  extremely  rare.  The  experiment  has  been 
in  every  way  a  great  success.  Similar  Boards  have 
been  established  in  the  Leicester  hosiery  and  Not¬ 
tingham  lace  trades,  for  the  second  of  which  Mr. 
Crompton  acts  as  referee.  Among  the  trades  that  have 
more  or  less  fully  adopted  the  Nottingham  plan  are  the 
potteiy,  chemical,  shoemaking,  and  silk  trades.  The 
conciliation  system,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  tends 
to  induce  among  the  workmen  a  habit  of  studying  the 
various  bearings  of  trade  questions,  and  especially  the 
relative  conditions  of  the  home  and  foreign  markets. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  Nottingham  hosiers,  some  time 
ago,  commissioned  one  or  two  operatives  to  visit  and 
report  on  the  shops  and  factories  in  Germany. 

We  hardly  follow  Mr.  Crompton  in  his  brief  account 
of  the  origin  of  arbitrating  boards.  He  appears  to 
deduce  them  from  the  French  conseiU  des  prud*hommeSf 
which,  in  their  turn,  were  **  due  to  the  general  impulse 
given  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  to  the  destruction 
of  class  distinctions.”  Farther  on  we  read  that,  although 
the  principle  of  arbitration  was,  about  1850,  advocated 
as  the  best  means  of  ensuring  peace  between  labour  and 
capital,”  it  was  not,  as  far  as  the  author  could  learn, 
**  until  1860  that  any  permanent  system  or  board  of  arbi¬ 
tration  came  into  actual  operation.”  Students  of  the 
subject  will,  however,  find  that  institutions  analogous  to 
the  conseils  des  prvd^hommes,  and  under  the  same  name, 
were  in  operation  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
lu  the  next  place,  the  price-list  system  of  the  very 
trade  for  which  Mr.  Crompton  acts  as  Board  referee 
existed  in  Dublin  before  1779.  Thus  it  is  stated,  in 
reference  to  a  parliamentary  enquiry  on  the  subject, 
about  that  date,  that  the  witnesses  brought  forward  the 
fact  that  the  masters  and  men  of  Dublin  had  agreed  .on 
a  price-list,  and  that  the  Lord  Mayor  had  confirmed  it, 
and  that  both  parties  were  there  now  content,  and  that 
the  workmen  had  bettered  themselves  in  consequence 
of  the  list.”  In  1812  the  Nottingham  hosiers  peti¬ 
tioned  for  “  statement-lists,”  which,  however,  the  Lords 
refused  to  grant.  Perhaps  the  most  melancholy  chapter 
in  the  whole  history  of  trade  disputes  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  Nottingham  frame- work  knitters;  and 
Mr.  Crompton  would  have  more  forcibly  defined 
the  value  of  the  present  Boards  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  if  he  had  more  fully  compared  the 
present  condition  of  that  industry  with  its  past.  It 
also  appears  that  ‘‘  price-lists  ”  were  the  fashion 


bread  of  idleness  and  incompetence.  Ho  is  the  enemy 
of  artistic  work,  the  Vandal  of  society.  Ho  is  the 
hope  of  the  foreign  competitor.  He  is  utterljr  destitute 
of  honesty,  of  patriotism,  and  even  of  that  instinct  of 
self-preservation  of  which  a  jelly-fish  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  be  devoid.  This  is  by  no  means  a  carica¬ 
ture  of  the  Unionist,  as  he  is  pictured  in  the  imagination 
of  the  Gmndys  of  the  Tory  press.  In  some  journals  of 
a  more  intellectual  stamp  he  is  denounced  for  the  bare¬ 
faced  manner  in  which  he  professes  self-interest  to  be 
his  chief  motive ;  he  might  at  least  hide  his  selfishness 
under  “a  decent  veil  of  hypocrisy.” 

This  unreasoning  dislil^  of  the  Unions  may  be  at¬ 
tributed,  first,  to  the  very  recent  cessation  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  warfare  between  masters  and  men ;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  very  natural  circumstance  that  it  is  the 
strikes,  and  not  the  compromises,  which  make  a  noise 
in  the  world.  Not  twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  only  alternative  which  lay  before  the  members  of 
the  greatest  of  all  Unions  (the  Engineers)  was  starva¬ 
tion  or  abandonment  of  their  society ;  and  it  was  not 
until  about  1860  that  permanent  Boards  of  Arbitration 
began  to  come  into  mshion.  Society  was  disgusted 
when  lately  it  heard  that  a  gang  of  ruffianly  shoe¬ 
makers  thieateped  to  break  the  arm  of  any  operative 
attempting  to  work  at  a  certain  employer's  shop ;  or 
when  a  multitude  of  Welsh  colliers 


lesieged  their 
masters*  houses,  and  smashed  everything  in  their  way, 
to  an  accompaniment  of  ”  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,” 
and  other  choice  hymns  from  Moody  and  Sankey.  The 
mistake  lies  in  representing  these  as  the  essential,  and 
not  as  the  merely  accidental — the  separable — attributes 
of  Trades  Unions ;  aad  the  mistake  is  unpardonable  in 
the  case  of  a  class  of  persons  whose  supposed  function  is 
to  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Crompton  justly  contends  that, 
in  the  present  condition  of  labour.  Unionism  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  condition  of  peace  between  masters  and  men.  An 
instance  in  point  is  afforded  by  the  Mold  riots  of  1869, 
at  which  one-half  of  the  military  force  sent  from  Chester 
to  maintain  order  were  put  hora  de  combat.  The  riot, 
the  most  formidable  of  the  sort  that  has  occurred  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  arose  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
viction  of  two  of  their  number  for  assault  in  a  trade  dis¬ 
pute.  The  Mold  miners  were  not  then  in  union.  Since 
that  time,  however,  ”  they  have  come  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  wiser  men,  unionism  is  becoming  firmly  esta¬ 
blished,  and  we  see  the  idea  of  arbitration  is  making 
way  among  them.”  The  general  rule,  for  example,  that 
men  on  strike  must  return  to  work  before  the  Trade 
Council  will  consent  to  arbitrate  on  their  behalf,  must 
tend  to  repress  the  more  reckless  spirits  among  the 
workmen.  Mr.  Crompton’s  book  is  mil  of  instances  of 
the  friendly  feeling  produced  between  the  masters  and 
workmen  in  all  the  leading  trades,  by  means  of  Boards 
of  Arbitration ;  and  we  know  that  the  master  manufac¬ 
turers  who  followed  Mr.  Samuelson,  M.P.,  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  held,  February  1876,  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel,  emphatically  praised  the  conduct  both  of  the 
Unionists  and  their  leaders  in  the  iron  trades.  One  of 
the  best  examples  of  successful  arbitration  is  perhaps 
that  of  ”  the  North  of  England  iron  trade,  ”  in  1869. 
The  Board’s  first  decision,  on  its  formation  in  that  year, 
was  to  raise  wages  from  8s.  to  8a.  6d.  a  ton.  By 
May  1872,  the  rate  rose  to  12s.  6d. ;  and  in  February 
next  year  to  13s.  3c?.  But  in  eighteen  months  the 
wages  sank  42J  per  cent.,  the  men  standing  loyally 
by  the  award.  Very  recently  the  masters  asked 
for  a  reduction  to  7s.  6c?.,  but  the  arbitrators  com¬ 
promised  for  8s.  2c?.  “  The  whole  proceedings  were 

characterised  by  admirable  patience  and  forbearance  on 
both  sides.  .  .  .  The  men  were  no  doubt  bitterly 

disappointed,  but  resolved  to  stick  by  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators.  In  some  of  the  outlying  districts,  the  men 
at  first  lesented  the  decision  and  refused  to  work.  But 
their  leaders,  who  were  members  of  the  Board  .  .  . 

insisted  on  the  importance  of  their  keeping  faith,  and 
urged  them  by  their  action  to  uphold  the  character  of 
English  workmen.  In  two  or  three  days  all  the  men 
were  at  work  quietly  at  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  on 
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in  the  cotton  trade  from  about  1740  till  1810. 
The  silk  workers  had  a  general  price*list  in  1795, 
and  the  workmen  raised  a  fond  for  tlie  prosecution  of 
employers  guilty  of  breach  of  contract.  The  fact  that 
roasters  eyen  were  sometimes  elected  to  seats  in  the 
Workmen's  Prosecution  Committee  seems  to  imply  a 
considerable  degree  of  confidence  between  the  two 
classes.  Howerer,  it  appears  that  from  January  to 
October,  1817,  the  Workmen’s  Committee  enabled  more 
than  fifty  men  to  exfu:t  the  rate  of  wages  agreed  upon. 
These  and  other  facts  of  the  kind  may  be  found  in  the 
historical  sketch  of  guilds  and  unions,  by  Brentano, 
who  lately  published  another  book  on  the  subject  at 
Leipzig.  In  conclusion,  we  recommend  Mr.  Crompton’s 
little  book  to  all  who  are  interested  in  so  important  a 
topic.  It  is  most  clearly  and  pleasantly  written, 
thoroughly  unprejudiced,  and  as  logical  as  it  is  impartial. 


)  admit  of  apt  illustration  and  definition.  A  foreigner 
>  reading  Mr.  Lindley’s  work  would  feel  that  our  law  of 
partnership  is  a  chaos,  about  most  portions  of  which 
any  two  lawyers  might  be  expected  to  pronounce  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion,  and  which  the  public  cannot  hope  to 
understand.  But  if  he  read  Mr.  Pollock’s  Digest  his 
impression  would  be  very  different.  He  might  put  his 
finger  on  a  few  unsettled  questions,  but  of  the  rest  ho 
would  feel  quite  competent  to  speak,  and  would  consider 
professional  adrice  unnecessary.  A  very  little  experi¬ 
ence  of  our  English  Courts  is  enough  to  show  which  of 
these  impressions  is  the  true  one,  ana,  however  desirable 
the  other  condition  of  things  may  b^  it  is  very  certain 
that  we  have  not  yet  attaint  it.  Another  disadvantage 
in  Mr.  Pollock’s  Digest  is  that  he  has,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  left  out  all  the  points  which  more  properly 

‘  ‘  It  is  one  of  the 

great^t  diffionlties  for  an  author  who  elaborates  a  definite 
portion  of  a  large  subject  to  settle  his  boundaries,  and 
it  must  remain  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  where  these 
should  lie.  We  think,  however,  that  for  practical  pur* 
poses  Mr.  Pollock  has  been  too  narrow  in  his  view,  and 
that  considerable  inconvenience  will  arise  from  the  &ct 
of  his  book  containing  so  little.  As  an  example  of  hia 
system  of  selection,  we  may  quote  the  following 
Following  Sir  Jsmea  Stephon's  oxample,  I  hare  aimed  at  fixing 
the  limits  of  the  subject  matter  so  as  to  exclude  all  merely  collateral 
topics.  Thus  the  capacity  of  persons  to  become  partners  is  not 
different  from  their  general  capacity  for  contracting ;  that  question, 
acoordiag^jr,  is  left  aside  as  belonging  to  the  general  law  of  contxactl 
In  the  same  waj  the  manner  in  which  the  existence  of  a  partner¬ 
ship  may  be  proved  belongs  to  the  law  and  practice  of  eridence  ; 
nor  has  it  been  expressly  stated  that  no  particular  form  is  required 
for  the  contract  or  partnership,  as  the  law  of  contract  in  its  modem 
shape  assumes  throughout  that  no  special  form  is  needful  -where 
none  is  expressly  prescribed. 

Mauy  of  the  disadvantages  of  codification  in  text¬ 
books  do  not  in  the  least  apply  to  the  same  method  if 


CODIFICATION  OF  THE  LAW. 

A  Dignt  of  the  Law  of  PeLrtnerehip.  By  Frederick  Pollock. 

London :  Stevens  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Pollock’s  work  on  the  Law  of  Partnership  is  sin¬ 
gularly  unlike  most  of  the  legal  text-books  which,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  have  been  produced  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate.  The  usual  method  is  to  string  to- 
gether  little  bits  of  the  decisions  of  our  great  judges, 
and  append  to  each  paragraph  a  long  footnote,  in  w^ch 
may  found  references  to  all  the  statutes  and  nearly 

all  the  cases  which  are  connected  with  the  subject  in  ^  _ _ 

h^d.  Sometimes  an  especially  conscientious  author  I  belong  to  other  branches  of  the  law, 
will  take  the  trouble  to  state  some  of  the  leading  cases, 
and  will  even  compare  them  with  each  other,  and  point 
out  a  few  discrepancies  between  them ;  but  it  is  very 
rarely  that  such  a  comparison  is  accompanied  by  an 
opinion,  and  the  only  advantage  gained  is  the  fact  of  the 
authority  being  copied  in  the  text  instead  of  the  reader 


being  left  to  search  the  reports  for  himself.  Of  course 
we  do  not  deny  that  a  few  brilliant  exceptions  are  to  be 
found  on  the  shelves  of  our  law  libraries,  and  it  happens 
that  one  of  these  treats  of  Mr.  Pollock’s  subject,  and  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  him  as  a  guide  and  authority. 
Mr.  Justice  Lindley’s  work  on  Partnership  and  Com¬ 
panies  gives,  indeed,  such  a  thorough  and  complete  ac¬ 
count  of  the  law  that  it  may  at  first  seem  unnecessary 
to  publish  a  digest  of  the  same  branch.  The  objects 
which  Mr.  Pollock  has  in  view,  however,  are  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  him  in  what  he  has  done,  and  his  book 
will  certainly  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  libraries  of 
both  studento  and  practitioners. 

In  the  Introduction  to  hjp  Digest,  Mr.  Pollock  gives 


used  in  cur  statute-bocks,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not 
likely  that  even  such  an  enthusiast  as  Mr.  Pollock  would 
care  to  devote  himself  to  the  unremunerative  work  of 
drawing  up  pattern  statutes.  If  anyone  would  do  so  it 
might  have  great  effect  in  introducing  a  better  system, 
and  would  do  far  more  towards  converting  Conservative 
legislators  than  mere  argument  can  ever  attain.  That 
Mr.  Pollock  is  awake  to  the  need  of  such  reform  ia 
sufficiently  shown. 

One  is  strongly  tempted  to  consider  how  great  improvements 
might  have  been  eflectra  in  most  of  omr  Acte  of  Parliament,  from 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  downwards,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  Ang^o- 
Indian  method.  It  would  have  diminiehed,  at  any  rate,  the  risk  of 
elaborate  enactments  almost  fresh  from  the  Queen’s  printers  being 
pronounced,  when  tliey  came  to  be  applird  to  existing  facts,  to  be 
explicable  on  no  other  hypothesis  than  that  they  wen  intended  to 
puzzle  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench ;  but  this  is  a  topic  on  which  it 
18  hardly  safe  to  enlarge,  lest  one  should  unadvisedly  speak  of 
wisdom  of  the  legislature  more  lighter  than  besee^  an  English 
citizen  and  servant  of  the  law.  This  much,  however,  I'  may  say, 
that  the  style  peculiar  to  parliamentary  draftings  (though  now^  to  a 
great  extent  a^ndoned),  which  contrives  with  singular  infelici^  to 
be  at  the  same  time  crabbed  and  nebulous,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
natural  fruit  of  English  legal  minds  woridng  in  fettets,  sempnloiMly 
anxious  to  cover  all  the  cases  which  occurred  to  them,  but  ^barred 
from  distinctly  pointing  them  oat ;  having  a  specific  meaning,  but 
being  forbidden  to  express  it  in  a  specific  form. 

A  few  more  books  written  as  carefully  as  the  ‘  Digest 
of  the  Law  of  Partnership  *  will  perhaps  remove  some  of 
these  drawbaoks,  and  render  English  law  a  pleasanter 
and  easier  subject  to  study  than  it  is  at  present. 


all  the  arguments  which  Sir' James  Stephen  has  so  often 
urged  in  favour  of  codification  without  exaggerating  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it,  as  is  so  frequently  done 
by  juridical  reformers.  Codification  may  make  the 
law  easier  to  understand  than  it  is  at  present,  and  maj 
save  the  time  of  lawyers,  judges,  and  legislators,  but  it 
cannot  render  simple  our  complex  system  of  trusts, 
mercantile  law,  or  land  tenure,  and  it  cannot  attain 
Bentbam’s  hope  of  every  man  being  his  own  lawyer. 
The  best  ailment,  however,  is  supplied  by  the  book 
itself,  which  proves  beyond  farther  doubt  that  it  is  at 
any  rate  possible  to  codify  a  branch  of  our  law,  and  that 
if  Govemmeot  does  not  do  it  private  individuals  will. 
The  system  adopted  in  the  present  case  is  that  of  the 
Indian  Code,  and  each  statement  of  a  general  prin¬ 
ciple  is  followed  by  a  number  of  illnstrations  which 
not  only  point  the  meaning  of  the  text  but  render 
the  whole  far  more  interesting  than  an  abstract  treatise 
can  hope  to  be.  The  style  of  writing  is  relieved 
from  the  dull  precision  hitherto  thought  necessary 
in  text-books,  b^use  the  subsequent  examples  are 
sufficient  to  show  exactly  the  intention  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  and,  above  all,  we  are  saved  from  those  weary 
repetitions  and  lists  of  words  which  have  always  been  a 
stumbling-block  for  unlearned  readers.  The  following 
example  is  a  very  fair  one  of  the  plan  adopted,  and  we 
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A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  WOMEN’S 
QUESTION. 

Seuet-Frauen  Brevier.  Von  Amely  Bolte.  Leipzig :  Qiinther. 

“  The  great  difficultj  in  speaking  about  the  advance 
in  the  education  of  women/’  says  one  of  its  leading 
advocates,  **i8  to  find  aiw  argument  which  has  not 
been  worn  threadbare.  The  self-evident  necessity  of 
the  thing  makes  the  best  reasoning  for  it  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  truisms.”  Mme.  Bolte,  however,  seems  to 
have  hit  upon  a  new  aspect  of  the  subject.  In  her 
*  New  Breviary  for  Women  *  she  opens  the  subject  from 
a  German  point  of  view.  Thoughtful  women  in  Ger¬ 
many,  it  is  clear  from  her  account,  are  beginning  to 
feel  aspirations  after  a  higher  culture,  under  a  stronger 
pressure  of  necessity  than  we  feel  in  England.  In 
England,  it  is  the  difficulties  of  the  unmarried  who 
wish  to  earn  their  own  bread  that  are  most  patent  to 
our  eyes.  It  is  the  disadvantages  of  the  great  army 
of  women  who  either  from  choice  or  chance  are 
excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the  married  and  the 
duties  and  security  of  married  life,  that  are  con¬ 
stantly  before  our  eyes.  The  columns  of  governess’s 
advertisements,  and  Mrs.  Crawshay  and  her  band  of  lady- 
helps,  all  show  ns  how  heavy  is  the  pressure  that 
drives  women  to  seek  employment,  and  how  great  is 
the  difficulty  of  getting  work — a  difficulty  springing 
almost  entirely  not  from  the  absolute  lack  of  work 
but  from  the  lack  of  knowledge,  training,  and  edu¬ 
cation  among  those  who  seek  it.  People  are  really 
beginning  to  admit  that  thousands  of  women  in 
England  are  rendered  miserable,  dependent,  and  a 
burden  to  themselves  and  sometimes  to  the  State, 
because  they  have  no  training  whereby  they  can  earn 
their  bread.  But  these  admissions  are  confined  to  the 
case,  of  unmarried  women.  For  married  women  there 
is  nothing  said.  The  strongest  argument  ever  used  by 
the  friends  of  female  education,  in  the  case  of  married 
women,  seems  to  be  that  higher  intellectual  training 
would  not  unfit  them  for  their  home  duties,  that  the 
stockings  of  a  blue-stocking  would  not  necessarily  be 
unmonded,  and  that  in  the  matter  of  a  husband’s  shirt- 
buttons — that  solemn  test  of  female  worth — she  might 
still  not  be  found  wanting.  English  married  women 
timidly  declare  that  the  knowledge  of  mathematics 
would  not  make  them  neglect  their  children  and  servants 
more  than  an  endless  round  of  calling  and  dinner-parties 
do.  The  anecdote  of  Mrs.  Somervdlle’s  lace-mending  is 
pathetically  dwelt  on;  and  the  names  of  literary  women, 
including  Harriet  Martineau,  who  have  known  some¬ 
thing  of  cookery,  and  liked  plain  sewing,  are  eagerly 
cited.  Bettor  education  would  not  destroy  all  our 
domestic  virtues,  is  the  apologetic  cry  of  English  women 
who  desire  better  instruction. 

It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  see  what  is  felt  by 
tboughtfal  women  in  Germany,  where  we  are  constantly 
told  the  women  are  mere  housewives,  and  rarely  extend 
their  studies  further  than  the  limit  prescribed  by  Byron. 
Mme.  Bdlte’s  little  book  gives  us  this  glimpse.  Hers 
is  no  negative  argument  in  favour  of  extended  educa¬ 
tion.  She  boldly  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy’s 
country,  and  says  that  the  ignorance  of  married  women 
in  Germany  is  a  national  misfortune.  We  must  have 
them  better  taught,  she  says,  or  the  whole  State  will 
have  to  pay  the  heaviest  penalty  for  their  incompetency 
and  ignorance.  Unmar ned  women  show  no  aoubt  a 
strong  need  of  higher  education  ;  it  will  raise  them,  make 
them  better,  happier,  and  more  useful,  and  make  them 
no  longer  “  unproductive  capital  ”  in  the  economy  of  the 
State.  But  the  lack  of  culture  of  married  women  is  a 
much  more  serious  and  pressing  evil.  The  narrow  range 
of  their  capacities  is  circumscribing  German  life  and 
retarding  its  development  and  progress.  ”  The  salvation 
of  the  Fatherland  ”  is  jeopardised  through  the  ineffici¬ 
ency  and  ignorance  of  those  to  whom  the  coming  gene¬ 
ration  is  encharged.  This  is  a  new  tale,  and  has  its 
points  of  great  interest.  Mme.  Bolte  in  her  little  book 
treats  of  we  various  phases  of  women’s  life,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  ^  the  requirements  and  needs  of  each  with  a  curi¬ 
ous  mixture  of  shrewdness,  good  sense,  and  German 


sentiment,  the  grave  comments  breaking  off  here  and 
there  into  narrative  form. 

There  is  a  scene  of  a  young  bride  a  few  days  after 
marriage.  Her  husband  comes  home  with  a  troubled 
brow — some  serious  business  anxiety  is  troubling  him. 
**  Come,  let  us  sing  a  duet !  ”  she  cries.  He  shakes  his 
head.  “If  yon  knew  what  has  happened  just  now,  you 
would  not  be  surprised  at  my  dullness.”  “  Pray,  don’t 
tell  me,”  she  cries,  and  claps  her  hands  to  her  ears  in 
pretty  terror.  “  Aj  you  will,”  he  replies ;  and  then  he 
finds  fault  with  the  coffee,  and  then  logins 
The  little  rift  within  the  lute, 

That  by-and-by  will  make  the  muaic  mute. 

In  contrast  to  this  picture  there  is  another  of  the 
educated  and  intelligent  wife,  which  is  very  German  in 
its  sentiment,  and  not  without  touching  simplicity.  The 
hardworking  husband  returns  after  his  day  s  work  ;  he 
finds  no  one  in  the  sitting-room  ;  he  listens.  “  His  wife 
must  be  in  the  inner  room  with  the  children  ;  the  door 
is  ajar,  and  through  the  crack  he  sees  the  fair  wife  in 
the  midst  of  her  children,  at  their  lessons.  Her  sewing 
is  on  her  hand,  but  has  fallen  on  her  knee,  as  she  over¬ 
looks  the  page  with  the  child  who  needs  help.  He 
holds  his  breath,  and  listens.  How  beautiful  she  seems 
here !  How  estimable !  Is  he  not  indeed  blessed  in 
the  possession  of  such  a  companion,  one  who  brings  up 
sons  and  daughters  to  be  the  honour  and  pride,  the 
ornament  of  his  old  age.  .  .  .  The  children  spring 

up  to  meet  their  father — but  he  goes  to  the  mother  and 
presses  his  lips  on  her  brow,  and  she  reads  what  words 
cannot  express  in  his  eyes.” 

But  the  young  German  girl  is  not  often  destined  to 
be  such  a  mother.  Though  she  is  brought  up  with  no 
other  object  or  ideal  before  her  but  marris^e,  she 
receives  no  training  which  can  in  any  way  fit  her  for 
marriage.  She  is,  in  fact,  taught  precisely  those  things 
which  unfit  her  for  its  duties.  How  are  a  few  accom¬ 
plishments  taught  superficially  to  give  self-control,  the 
power  of  self-sacrifice,  the  sound  judgment  and  power 
of  government  which  are  the  b^is  of  a  prosperous 
household  ?  Nothing  in  her  training  teaches  her  these 
things;  her  education,  so-called,  has  in  reality  weakened 
her  powers  ;  it  has  left  the  intellect  inactive,  a  prey  to 
vanity,  chimeras,  low  spirits,  and  fashion.  Her  whole 
training  has  gone  to  demolish  and  overlay  what  Nature 
lent  for  her  life’s  task.  To  be  fitted  to  sympathise  and  be 
the  companion  of  an  intelligent  human  being  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  one  should  have  some  sort  of  intelligence  and 
cultivation  oneself ;  and  to  be  able  to  train,  govern,  and 
teach  children  it  requires  that  self-discipline  should 
have  been  acquired  through  some  thorough  and  serious 
study  of  some  one  thing,  be  it  what  it  may.  Through 
such  study  the  mind  becomes  informed,  and  the  moral 
faculties  are  tested  and  developed,  lessons  affecting  the 
whole  character  are  unconsciously  learned,  while  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  or  history  is  acquired.  Serious 
and  solid  study  developes  character,  but  the  learning  of 
mere  tinsel  accomplishments,  while  it  flatters  vanity 
with  a  sense  of  being  able  to  please,  leaves  a  restless 
consciousness  of  defect  and  incapacity  in  the  mind. 
And  when  the  intellect  has  been  thus  left  uncultivated 
during  spring  and  seed-time,  how  is  it  likely  to  be 
fruitful  in  harvest  ?  A  girl  who  receives  the  ordinary 
German  education,  argues  Mme.  Bolte,  is  placed  bv 
marriage  at  the  side  of  an  industrious,  perhaps  intel¬ 
lectual  man.  She  soon  discovers  that  she  has  little 
power  of  understanding  his  aims,  or  of  entering  into  his 
daily  thoughts  and  interests.  Her  reading  has  been 
confined  to  stories  and  Redarty’s  *  Amaranth.’  She  must 
submit  to  the  disappointment  of  seeing  her  husband  and 
herself  year  by  year  drift  further  and  further  apart,  she 
becoming  more  and  more  the  mere  housewife,  and 
he  giving  all  his  intimate  confidence  to  his  intimate 
friend.  Anyone  who  knows  anything,  we  fear,  of 
German  life  will  have  to  say  Mme.  Bolte  is  right. 
We  remember  once  asking  a  pretty  young  German  lady 
w'hat  chair  her  husband,  a  man  whose  name  has  now  a 
European  reputation,  held  in  the  University.  “  Physics,” 
she  replied,  “  but  I  cannot  say  what  that  is  ;  ”  adding 
with  naive  candour,  ”  it  is  not,  I  know,  medicine.” 
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Bat  it  is  not  only  about  intellectual  matters  that 
Mme.  Bolte  indicts  her  countrywomen.  She  leaves 
them  not  even  their  one  claim  to  excellence  which 
heretofore  has  been  granted  them.  As  housewives  they 
are  unsuccessful;  their  sewing,  knitting,  <kc.,  do  not 
compare  favourably  with  those  of  women  of  other 
countries.  **  How  many  articles  of  dress  and  embroidery 
Are  not  imported  from  France,  which  only  prove  that 
French  women  do  these  things  cheaper  and  better  than 
we.*’  Mme.  Bolte  describes  a  very  sad  and  no  doubt 
a  very  truthful  picture  where  she  represents  the  young 
German  wife  tr^ng  helplessly  to  master  the  difficulties 
of  her  new  position,  endeavourinp'  to  make  the  small 
monthly  allowance  cover  the  family  expenses  without 
knowing  bow  to  keep  accounts,  unable  to  overlook  her 
children’s  education,  ignorant  of  either  the  political 
movements  of  her  time,  or  the  smaller  interests  of  her 
own  State,  and  all  the  outside  affairs  which  affect  her 
husband’s  position  and  the  future  of  her  children  ;  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  dragged  down  more  and  more  by  the  me¬ 
chanical  drudgery  which  she  has  not  the  power  to  teach 
or  exact  from  her  servants,  and  finding  herself  year  by 
year  living  more  apart  from  her  husband.  Mme. 
Bolte  hints  at  a  sort  of  revenge  taken  by  the  more 
frivolous  class  of  German  ladies,  which  almost  makes 
one  smile.  They  take  to  dress,  she  says,  and  going  to 
coffee  parties,  and  to  wasting  the  household  money  at 
the  confectioner’s.  This  latter  practice,  though  not 
commendable,  cannot,  we  think,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
ever  reach  a  criminal  height ;  the  eating  of  tarts  and 
sweetmeats  is  its  own  punishment,  and  like  attempts  at 
suicide  cannot  be  practised  too  often  with  impunity. 

Mme.  Bolte  has  accomplished  her  task  with  true  Ger¬ 
man  method.  Her  little  book — which,  by  the  way,  we 
may  remark,  has  gilt  edges  and  pencilled  margins  worthy 
of  a  more  orthodox  description  of  breviary — is  divided 
into  chapters,  each  of  which  treats  of  some  phase  of 
female  duty  or  experience.  The  mottoes  which  serve 
as  texts  to  the  contents  are  evidently  original,  and  are 
better  than  the  run  of  those  selected  for  the  headings  of 
chapters,  as  is  now  so  much  the  fashion.  Here  are  two 
taken  at  random  : — **  The  persons  most  occupied  with 
themselves  are  those  who  least  like  to  be  alone.”  “  So¬ 
ciety  can  have  no  truer  object  than  to  see  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  becomes  all  that  he  can  or  should  be.”  The 
titles  of  a  few  chapters  will  show  how  caicfully  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  women  in  Germany  has  been  examined,  and  how 
every  condition  under  which,  in  the  present  state  of  society 
in  Germany,  they  can  be  placed,  has  been  scrutinised 
by  Mme.  Bolte.  We  have  a  chapter  headed  “  The 
Mother — The  Divorced  Wife — The  Spinster  —  The 
Widow — The  Companion — The  Governess — The  Aunt 
— The  Nurse — The  Assistant  to  a  Housekeeper,”  the  last 
A  vocation  unknown  to  us  here,  in  which  a  young  lady  goes 
into  a  strange  household,  on  the  footing  of  an  equal,  to 
do  the  housekeeping.  Many  of  the  chapters  gi^o  us 
glimpses  both  interesting  and  instructive  into  German 
domestic  life.  We  may  call  attention  to  the  chapters 
entitled  “  The  High  School  for  Girls,”  “  The  House¬ 
keeper’s  Allowance,”  and  “  The  Enemy  of  the  Home.” 
The  chapter  on  “Beauty,”  in  which  there  are  some 
curious  comparisons  drawn  between  the  healthy  habits 
of  cleanliness  common  in  England  and  the  lack  of  them 
in  Germany,  will  be  acceptable  to  those  who  like  to  hear 
ihemselvcs  spoken  of  as  the  handsomest  and  most  I 
cleanly  of  people. 

Should  the  Breviary  be  translated  into  English,  we 
would  suggest  the  cotTection  of  one  or  two  slight 
inaccuracies,  such  as  the  statement  that  among  the 
Quakers  the  “  Society  ”  arranges  for  the  marriages  of 
young  Friends  who  are  orphans  or  who  have  no  rela¬ 
tives  to  see  to  the  important  matter  for  them.  This  is 
•quite  incorrect.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
provides  for  orphans  and  indigent  members,  not  suffer¬ 
ing  them  to  be  dependent  on  State  charity ;  but  in  the 
matter  of  marriage  it  interferes  no  more  than  to  inter¬ 
dict  the  marriage  of  first  cousins,  and,  till  lately,  to 
prevent  all  marriages  contracted  by  their  members  with 
persons  outside  the  Society. 


MIGNON. 

Mignon.  By  Mr?.  Forrester.  London  :  Hunt  and  Blackett. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  daring  thing  to  say  what  a  novel 
may  or  may  not  be,  and  those  critics  whose  authority  is 
most  recognised  are  often  the  least  willing  to  commit 
themselves  to  axioms  of  this  nature.  The  theme  and 
the  people  of  a  novel  should  be  the  choice  of  the  author. 
In  selecting  them  he  is  governed  by  no  law,  the  rules 
are  not  made  which  he  is  bound  to  respect — saving  this 
one,  and  this  alone,  that  his  result  shall  be  interesting. 
If  therefore  we  were  to  object  to  Mrs.  Forrester’s  novel 
on  the  ground  that  its  heroine  is  a  singularly  disagree¬ 
able  person,  and  that  we  do  not  like  books  about  unplea¬ 
sant  women,  we  should  be  at  once  confronted  and  con¬ 
futed  by  a  long  list  of  great  creations,  from  ‘  Vanity  Pair  * 
to  ‘  Madame  Bovary  ’ — to  take  modem  literature  alone — 
in  which  the  central  women  can  be  by  no  means  held 
up  as  models,  but  which  rank  high  among  novels,  and 
take  such  high  rank  chiefly  for  their  subject,  for  their 
subtle  analysis  of  evil  nature.  Our  other  objection, 
then,  remains  and  in  this  case  holds  good.  Mrs.  Forrester’s 
heroine  is  not  interesting.  We  do  not  find  fault  with 
her  in  the  least  that  she  is  selfish,  heartless,  stupid, 
and  cruel ;  we  only  object  that  we  do  not  care  to 
learn  this,  that  wo  are  not  compelled  to  care,  as  we  are 
by  other  authors.  We  are  as  indifferent  to  the  ill-deeds 
of  Mignon  as  we  are  interested  in  the  evil  actions  of 
Becky  Sharpe  and  Emily  Bovary. 

*  Mignon  ’  is  in  reality  two  stories  having  little  neces¬ 
sary  connexion — one  dealing  with  Mignon,  the  other 
with  Olga  Stratheden ;  and  of  the  two  we  much  prefer 
the  latter.  The  name  of  Mimon  at  once  su^gesto  two 
very  different  ideas.  One  ctdls  up  the  charming  singer 
of  ’  Wilhelm  Meistor,’  sweet  semi-supernatural  heroine — 
the  other  brings  to  the  mind  the  painted,  amorous, 
courageous  cup-and-ball  parasites  of  Henry  III.,  whom 
history  knows  as  his  mignons.  If  there  is  nothing  in 
common  between  the  heroine  of  Mrs.  Forrester’s  last 
novel  and  Goethe’s  creation  save  the  name,  not  only 
name  but  nature  are  akin  to  the  courtiers  of  France’s 
strangest  king  ;  at  least  all  their  vicious  qualities,  if  not 
their  uncertain  virtues,  fall  to  her  share.  Mignon — 
she  is  of  course  very  beautiful — is  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  country  gentleman,  and  marries  rich  Sir  Tristram 
Bergholt  for  his  money.  She  does  not  care  for  him  in 
the  least,  and  frankly  and  cruelly  lets  him  know  so ; 
leads  him  a  dog’s  life.  Utterly  incapable  of  feeling 
deep  emotion,  or  making  any  sacrifice  to  passion, 
she  nevertheless  plajs  at  love  with  handsome  Ray¬ 
mond  L’Estrange,  but  solely  to  amuse  herself,  and 
is,  in  fact,  wholly  selfish  and  quite  detestable  until 
a  fall  in  the  hunting.field  which  mars  her  beauty 
improves  her  morals,  and  converts  her  into  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  being,  devoted  to  her  husband.  Enough,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  unpleasant  young  lady  and  all  connected 
with  her,  which  is  no  better  and  no  worse  told  than  the 
same  sort  of  thing  in  half-a-hundred  other  novels.  Olga 
Stratheden,  the  other  heroine,  is  a  very  different  cha¬ 
racter,  and  very  differently  done.  Roughly  speaking, 
she  belongs  to  that  class  of  women  of  whom  Balzac  has 
given  the  type  in  his  delightful  *  Madame  Firmiani.’  The 
resemblance — perhaps  imitation  would  be  the  more  suit¬ 
able  word — is  made  closer  by  the  happy  result  of  her  love 
for  Leo  Vyner,  who  is  her  Octavo  de  Camps.  We 
should  have  preferred  to  have  the  whole  of  the  book 
devoted  to  her  and  her  fortunes,  for  in  a  rather  “  loud  ” 
novel  she  is  certainly  the  most,  if  not  the  only,  agree¬ 
able  character.  We  are  told,  however,  that  when  she  is 
“  at  homo  ”  she  provides  “  wines  and  liqueurs  ”  for  the 
“  stronger  sex,”  as  she  “  did  not  number  many  tea-drink¬ 
ing  men  [amongst  her  acquaintance.”  We  should 
have  certainly  thought,  in  spite  of  the  novel,  that  in  this 
tea-drinking  age,  which  has  almost  done  what  Disraeli’s 
Sidonia  deemed  impossible,  and  deified  tea  with  even 
clubs  for  its  temples,  she  could  not  have  numbered 
many  of  the  male  sex  on  her  list  of  friends.  The  United 
States  are,  of  ^ourse,  made  use  of  by  Mrs.  Forrester ;  it 
is  the  fashion  to  do  so  in  novels  now,  and  *  Mignon  ’  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  We  do  not  know  whether 
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Mrs.  Forrester  has  ercr  visited  the  United  States,  bat 
the  evuience  is  certainly  against  such  an  assumption,  for 
all  the  transatlantic  allusions  are  as  incorrect  and 
ignorant  as  most  English  accounts  of  American  life  and 
manners  generally  are.  Mrs.  Forrester’s  artistic  criti¬ 
cisms  are  occasionally  equally  amusing. 

The  brief  sketch  that  we  have  given  of  the  story  of 
the  novel  is  sufficient  to  show  its  resemblance  to  half-a- 
hundred  other  such  of  its  class  ;  extracts  could  be  given 
to  show  that  it  is  wanting  neither  in  the  vulgarity  nor 
grammatical  irregularity  of  its  school.  This  is,  however, 
unnecessary.  Mrs.  Forrester  has  added  one  more  to 
the  list  of  what  may  bo  called  “  strong  ” — vigorous  is 
not  meant — novels,  which  she  has  already  helped  to 
swell.  It  is  readable,  and  will  probably  be  read  by  the 
large  circle  to  whom  such  books  appeal.  They  seelc  no 
other  tribunal.  If  their  chosen  judges  bo  but  satisfied, 
alien  praise  or  blame  is  alike  indifierent  to  them ;  and 
until  the  demand  for  such  writing  happily  ceases,  its 
supply  will  bo  constant  and  numerous. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

German  Love.  Translated  from  the  German  by  F. 
Max  Miillor.  (William  Malian  and  Son).  —  “Anx 
Fran^ais  Tamour  est  nn  amusement ;  aux  Allemands 
o'est  nn  culte  et  les  baisors  sont  les  prieres,”  says  Borne, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  in  one  of  his  French  writings, 
and,  like  most  of  the  axioms  uttered  by  a  clever  man,  it 
CO ''  tains  a  certain  amount  of  truth.  It  would  be  per¬ 
haps  more  just  and  quite  as  epigrammatic  to  say  that 
the  French  make  love  a  fine  art,  where  the  German 
makes  it  a  cult.  But  in  whatever  form  it  be  put,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  two  nations  i*egard  love  from  very 
different  points  of  view.  A  very  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  each  country  suffices  to  show  this. 
Take,  for  example,  Balzac  and  Goethe.  Could  there  be 
a  greater  difference  than  that  between  Lucien  de  Rubem- 
pi^  and  Wilhelm  Meister,  although  both  are  adventurers, 
and  both,  like  the  hero  of  Charles  Mathews*  play,  love 
frequently  and  often.  The  Rhino  that  lies  between  the 
Gaul  and  the  Teuton  might  be  an  impassable  ocean 
as  far  as  resemblance  on  this  point  is  concerned. 
That  every  Frenchman  and  every  German  are  unlike 
in  love  no  one  of  course  pretends  to  say,  but  only  that, 
as  rep^rds  love,  the  general  tone  of  national  meling, 
especially  as  evidenced  in  the  literature  of  either 
country,  is  essentially  different.  Tho  title,  therefore,  of 
the  little  volume  before  ns — *  German  Love  * — is  at  once 
sngTOstive  and  attractive,  and  its  contents  certainly  do 
not  belie  its  name.  The  appellation  is  very  appropriate, 
for  it  has  tho  very  soul  of  Teutonic  feeling  in  its  pages. 
It  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  story  of  the  true  German  type — 
graceful,  poetic,  dreamy,  imaginative,  and  reflective, 
and,  like  most  works  of  its  kind,  made  up  of  the  fewest 
possible  elements.  The  narrator  of  the  story,  in  a  series 
of  recollections,  tells  how  he  was  bom  and  brought  up 
in  a  small  German  town,  and  passed  much  of  his  youth 
in  companionship  with  the  royal  family  of  the  place. 
When  he  gfrows  up  ho  falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful  in¬ 
valid  princess,  and  she  with  him ;  but  she,  of  course,  dies. 
This  is  all ;  the  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  its  peculiar 
grace  of  treatment.  The  love  it  deals  with  is  pure,  and 
almost  passionless.  It  is  the  emotion  of  the  soul,  the 
love  that  assumes  to  ignore  utterly  the  body,  so  dear  to 
German  writers.  Such  are  the  feelings  of  the  “  Wahlver- 
wandtschafben,”  ‘such  the  impulse  of  Werther.  Love  like 
theirs  is  a  truth  in  art  as  in  Nature,  and  its  treatment 
in  literature  affords  much  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  beauty  in  thought  and  ideas,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
lacks  that  beauty  which  appeals  more  directly  to  the 
senses.  *  German  Love  ’  must  interest  its  reader,  must 
impress  even  those  who  most  differ  from  its  sentiments, 
with  a  subtle  grace  of  thought  and  charm  of  expression 
to  which  the  admirable  translation  gives  full  effect. 
These  may  be  judged  of  by  the  last  passage  in  the 
volume  as  well  as  by  any  other.  It  answers  truly  to 
certain  moods  of  tho  mind : — “  Only  on  still  snmmer 
days,  like  to-day,  when  I  lie  alone  in  the  green  forest  on 


the  bosom  of  Nature,  and  know  not  whether  beyond  its 
circles  there  are  any  other  men,  or  whether  I  am  alone, 
quite  alone  on  the  earth,  then  there  is  a  movement  in 
the  churchyard  of  memory,  old  recollections  rise  up 
from  their  graves,  and  the  full  omnipotence  of  love 
returns  back  into  the  heart,  and  streams  forth  again 
towards  that  fair  being  who  once  more  gazes  on  me  with 
her  deep  unfathomable  eyes ;  and  then  my  love  for  all 
seems  to  vanish  in  my  love  for  the  one — for  my  good 
angel,  and  my  thoughts  are  dumb  before  the  inscrutable 
mystCTy  of  praise  and  infinite  love.** 

From  the  LaJcee  of  Killarney  to  the  Golden  Horn.  By 
Henry  M.  Field.  (New  York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and 
Co.) — A  volume  of  European  travels,  by  an  intelligent 
and  accomplished  American,  must  always  be  a  work  of 
exceeding  interest,  as  the  European,  from  long  associa¬ 
tion,  can  hardly  bo  impartial,  can  scarcely  look  around 
him  and  fairly  judge  the  things  that  habit  has  made 
familiar.  If 

All  seems  infected  to  the  infected  eye, 

As  all  looks  yellow  to  tho  jaundiced  eye, 

SO  to  the  accustomed  eye  accustomed  objects  are  not 
seen  so  distinctly  as  they  appear  to  the  vision  of  a 
stranger.  Therefore  the  fresh  observation  and  impartial 
criticism  of  a  cultivated  citizen  of  the  United  States 
should  always  be  welcome.  Mr.  Henry  Field  is  a  clear 
and  accurate  observer,  who  possesses  the  additional 
advantage  of  a  ready  pen  and  good  descriptive  power. 

I  His  observations  on  the  various  countries  he  treats  of 
are  interesting,  and  he  does  not  bring  to  the  study  of 
England  that  ill-nature  with  which  so  many  Englishmen 
think  it  necessary  to  fortify  themselves — with  a  volume, 
of  course,  in  perspective — ^for  a  tour  in  the  United 
States. 

8ibylle*8  8to)'y.  By  Octave  Feuillet.  Translated  by 
Margaret  Watson.  (Samuel  Tinsley). — *L*histoire  da 
Sibylle*  was  written  as  an  answer  to  a  work  by 
George  Sand,  as  a  book  upholding  religion  opposed 
to  a  book  of  anti-religious  views.  It  was  a  book 
with  a  purpose,  and  books  with  a  purpose  are  by 
no  means  always  interesting.  It  is  doing  no  injustice 
to  M.  Octave  Feuillet  to  say  that  he  has  done 
better  things  than  *L*histoire  de  Sibylle.*  *M.  de 
Camors  *  was  written  to  show  people  who  said  that  M. 
Feuillet  could  not  write  a  really  strong  book  that  M. 
Feuillet  could,  and  the  author  of  ^  M.  de  Camors  *  has  no 
need  to  rest  his  literary  fame  on  the  pretty,  sad,  reli¬ 
gious  story  of  Mile,  de  Ferias,  who  abandons  love  for 
the  sake  of  faith,  and  whose  death  has  caused  sorrow  to 
many  readers.  Why  *  L’histoire  de  Sibylle  *  should  be 
given  to  ns  now  in  an  English  translation  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not.  It  is  a  sweet  story,  which  may  be  read 
by  anyone  with  pleasure.  A  translation  of  it  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  a  New  York  periodical,  uxider  the 
title  of  *  The  Romance  of  a  Rich  Young  Girl.* 

Pictorial  Notes  in  the  National  Gallery,  The  British 
8chool.  By  Henry  Blackburn.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
— Mr.  Henry  Blackburn,  having  done  good  work  before 
by  the  publication  of  his  “Academy  Notes,**  which 
have  in  two  years  become  an  expected  accompaniment 
of  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  at  Burlington  House, 
and  having  found  it  succeed,  as  all  good  work  should, 
has  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  National  Ghillery. 
With  the  aid  of  pen  and  pencil,  he  has  produced  a  most 
interesting  and  useful  handbook  to  the  pictures  of  the 
British  School  in  Trafalgar  Square.  An  illustrated 
catalogue  is  at  the  same  time  a  delightful  companion  to 
a  gallery  and  a  valuable  book  of  reference ;  and  many 
persons  have  made  use  of  the  diminutive  photographs 
taken  from  the  originals  of  the  chief  pictures  in  the 
National  Gallery  by  Mr.  Morelli  for  insertion  in  tho 
official  catalogue,  which  is  thus  converted  into  a  very 
useful  illustrated  handbook.  But  the  British  School 
is  not  very  largely  represented  in  these  little  photo¬ 
graphs,  the  very  small  size  of  which  often  makes  them 
indistinct.  Therefore,  as  the  intention  of  both  is 
chiefly  to  show  the  composition  of  the  pictures,  the 
greater  faithfulness  of  the  photographs  is  com- 
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|)ensated  for  hy  the  greater  size  and  greater  clearness  again,  also  Fanst  (Doctor  Marianns)  to  be  reunited  with 
of  Mr.  Blackburn’s  sketches.  More  than  100  of  the  her  hj  his  longing  for  the  “  Eternal  Feminine.”  To 
principal  pictures  are  represented  bj  slight  sketches  amalgamate  these  various  elements,  to  make  light  what 


that  very  fairly  present  their  general  composition. 
This  makes  tho  work  an  exceedingly  valuable  com¬ 
panion  to  the  official  catalogue.  There  is  one  remark 
of  Mr.  Blackburn’s  that  we  do  not  quite  understand. 
Undefneath  the  drawing  from  Newton’s  picture  of 
Sterne’s  Yorick  and  the  Qrisette  is  quoted  the  line  from 


in  words  is  dark,  and  to  surround  the  whole  with  a  taj 
of  supernal  glory,  was  the  true  mission  of  music,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Schumann  has  been  fhlly  equal 
to  this  difficult  and  noble  task.  The  spirit  of  Gkiethe’s 
symbolisations  is  rendered  by  the  music  with  a  sustained 
power  of  emotion  all  the  more  admirable  as  it  never 


the  *  Sentimental  Journey,’  ”  They  were  all  too  large  ;  interferes  with  the  beautiful  melodious  development  of 


the  beautiful  grisette  measured  them  one  by  one  across  the  musical  themes.  His  conceptions  are  indeed  emi- 
my  hand,  it  would  not  alter  the  dimensions.”  Here  Mr.  nently  tuneful,  and  some  of  his  melodies,  like  the  ”  Wel- 
Blackbum  observes,  ”  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  tho  come  chorus  of  blessed  spirits  ”  in  G  flat  (we  cannot 
above  custom,  robbed  of  its  picturesqueness,  prevails  in  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  quote  the  words  of  the  execrable 
our  day.”  What  does  Mr.  Blackburn  mean  ?  There  is  translation),  or  the  alternate  utterances  of  Pater  Seraphi- 
nothing  either  interesting  or  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  ens  and  the  chorus,  are  of  indescribable  sweetness.  Note 
gloves  are  still  measured  across  the  back  of  the  hand,  also  the  graphic  descriptiveness  of  the  opening  chorus  of 
Where  else  would  Mr.  Blackburn  have  them  be  Saintly  Anchorites,  and  the  ideal  conception  of  the  cha- 
measured  P  When  Mr.  Blackburn  says  that  the  custom  racier  of  Faust  (Doctor  Marlanus)  rising,  in  its  address 
is  robbed  of  its  picturesqueness,  does  he  mean  that  to  the  Virgfin,  to  a  climax  of  passionate  and  yet  intensely 
there  are  no  more  pretty  glove-sellers  left  in  the  world  P  chaste  ecstasy. 

If  this  were  so,  it  would  certainly  be  sad,  but  we  That  the  adequate  rendering  of  such  a  work  is  a 
scarcely  think  that  Mr.  Blackburn  has  proved  his  case,  matter  of  great  difficulty  the  reader  will  easily  believe. 
With  all  respect  for  his  assertion,  we  should  like  to  Additional  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  a  conductor 
know  upon  what  it  is  based — upon  personal  experience  or  who  perhaps  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  orig^al 
philosophical  theory ;  and  if  the  former,  how  wide  an  words  from  a  translation  such  as  that  used  on  tho  pre¬ 
experience.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Blackburn  will  clear  up  sent  occasion.  (Why,  by  tho  way,  had  not  tho  infinitely 
this  point  in  another  edition.  While  wmting  the  solu-  superior  version,  by  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  been  adapted  to 
tion,  we  must  give  him  great  praise  for  an  undertaking  the  music  P)  But  considering  all  this,  Mr.  Cusms  can 
which  may  help  to  make  more  popular  a  collection  of  hardly  be  to  have  approached  his  task  with  sufficient 


pictures  as  fine  on  the  whole  as  any  in  the  world. 


care.  Not  even  the  ordinary  musical  nv-ance$t  such  as 
the  ritardandi  in  impressive  passages,  e.y.,  at  the  end  of 
tho  “  Song  of  Penitent  Women,”  were  observed.  The 
result,  especially  to  those  who  had  heard  the  work  on  the 
xr  TT  a  T  n  Continent,  was  painfully  inadequate.  Imagine  the  lines 

MUSIC.  of  Shelley’s  **  Epipsychidion  ”  pronounced  by  a  sohool- 

— « —  girl  or  human  automaton  with  precision,  bat  without 

SCHUMAUS’S  TACST  AT  THE  PHiLHAEMONic.  a  s^ow  of  emotion,  and  you  wiU  hare  an  idea  of  Faust’s 

address  to  the  Virgin  as  sung  and  accompanied  on  the 
This  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  performance  of  a  very  present  occasion  ;  the  same  address  by  which  Stock- 
great  work.  Schumann’s  music  is  generally  connected  bausen  never  fails  to  move  crowds  to  actual  physical 
with  what  in  literature  is  called  the  romantic  school,  tears.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  a  perform- 
but  his  deep,  melancholy  nature  most  inclined  towards  ance  sufficiently  charactwised  by  the  above  remarks,  or 
the  darker  sides  of  that  movement.  Hence  we  find  mention  the  names  of  the  solo  singers,  none  of  whom 
that  the  two  chief  representatives  of  modem  doubt  and  were  fully  adequate  to  the  task  respectively  assigned  to 
despair — Manfred  and  Faust — have  found  in  him  a  con-  them.  It  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  record  an,  upon 
gexmd  interpreter.  His  ”  Scenes  from  Goethe’s  Faust  ”  the  whole,  most  laudable  performance  of  Beethoven’s 
are  chosen  trom  both  the  first  and  second  parts  of  that  Choral  Fantasia,  the  pianoforte  part  being  admirably 
great  poem,  but  like  the  author  the  musician  has  not  played  by  Miss  Agnes  Zimmermann ;  also  the  rendering, 
begun  his  work  from  the  beginning,  but,  on  the  con-  by  the  band,  of  Sterndale  Betinett’s  overture  ”  Parisina/’ 
trary,  almost  inverted  the  order  of  progress.  The  one  of  the  earlier  works  of  that  master,  and  full  of 
greater  part  of  the  third  portion  of  his  work,  coinciding  freshness  and  spontaneity.  An  important  feature  of  the 
with  the  final  scene  of  the  tragedy,  was  finished  as  eariy  concert  was  also  Mrs.  Osgood’s  singing  of  the  long  and 
as  1844,  while  the  overture  to  the  whole  was  not  begun  difficult  final  scena  from  Wagner’s  Tristan  und  Isolde, 
till  nine  years  later,  at  a  period  when  Schumann’s  The  voice  of  the  charming  American  prima  donna  is  not 
impending  doom  cast  a  deeper  shadow  of  melan-  fully  equal  to  the  passionate  strains  of  Wagner’s  music, 
choly  over  his  productive  faculty.  The  value  of  the  but  her  refinement  of  sentiment  and  perfect  intonation 
single  portions  is  commensurate  with  the  priority  of  fully  deserved  the  enthusiastic  encore  which  the  lady 
their  production.  The  garden  scene,  for  instance,  com-  courageously  accepted, 
posed  in  1849,  although  not  without  beauty,  is  wanting 

in  dramatic  conciseness,  and  with  the  exception  of  . . .  - 

Faust’s  death  (“  Die  grauen  Weiber  ”)  none  of  the  scenes 
from  the  earlier  portions  of  the  second  part  take  rank 

with  Schumann’s  best  work.  Part  III.,  on  the  con-  DRAMA. 

trary,  as  we  have  seen,  the  earliest  of  tho  number,  may  _ _ 

be  justly  regarded  as  being  amongst  the  highest  efforts  ,, 

music  is  capable  of.  Mr.  Cusins  was  therefore  perfectly  adelphi  theatre.  true  to  the  core. 

justified  in  producing  it  separately,  and  may  quote  the  It  is  more  than  ten  years  since  Mr.  Selous  won  the 
precedent  of  several  of  the  most  competent  German  T.  P.  Cooke  prize  ”  by  his  True  to  the  Corey  which  was 
conductors  in  support  of  such  a  practice.  produced  at  the  Surrey  Theatre.  It  was,  taken  all 

The  subject  of  Goethe’s  closing  scene  to  his  Faust  is  round,  a  good  acting  play  of  its  kind,  affording  a  great 
of  deeply  mysterious  import.  It  describes  the  different  deal  of  opportunity  for  telling  situations,  and  intro- 
stages  of  the  soul’s  progress  when,  after  death,  it  frees  ducing  a  considerable  number  of  those  patriotic  obser- 
itself  from  the  last  remnants  of  its  earthly  and  earthy  vations  which  never  fail  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
raiment.  The  machinery — using  that  word  in  its  unob-  transpontine  audience.  It  was  well  put  ^on  the  stage ; 
jectionable  sense — is  taken  from  the  My  sties  of  the  Middle  it  was,  on  the  whole,  well  acted,  and  the  result  of  all 
Ages.  Here  we  meet  with  the  Pater  Ecstaticus,  Pater  these  combinations  was  a  decidedly  interesting  specimen 
Profundus,  Chorus  Mysticus,  and  other  creations  of  of  a  certain  class  of  melodrama  about  which  there  was 
theological  abstraction,  but  the  human  element  is  no  need  to  be  too  critical.  As  long  as  one  was  amused 
not  wanting.  Gretchen  (Una  Poenitentium)  appears  and  pleased,  as  long  as  the  requisite  amount  of  interest 


were  fully  adequate  to  the  task  respectively  assigned  to 
them.  It  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  record  an,  upon 
the  whole,  most  laudable  performance  of  Beethoven’s 
Choral  Fantasia,  the  pianoforte  part  being  admirably 
played  by  Miss  Agnes  Zimmermann ;  also  the  rendering, 
by  the  band,  of  Sterndale  Betinett’s  overture  ”  Parisina/’ 
one  of  the  earlier  works  -  of  that  master,  and  full  of 
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was  felt  in  the  fate  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  and  the 
final  triumph  of  yirtue  over  vice,  as  long  as  snfficient 
enthusiasm  was  worked  op  about  the  glories  of  Cugland, 
what  more  could  *  be  desired  P  Drake  and  Raleigh, 
Effi^ham,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  the  g^me  at  bowls 
on  ^jmouth  Green,  a  Jesuit  priest,  some  treacherous 
Englishmeu,  a  g^llaut  English  pilot,  who  is  conveyed 
on  board  a  ^leon  of  the  Armada,  to  steer  her  in  safety 
but  instead  sends  her  to  destruction  on  the  Eddy- 
stone  rock,  a  delightful  heroine,  a  gipsy  girl.  Queen 
Bess  herself,  and  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Cranmer, 
with  a  great  deal  of  plotting  that,  of  course,  ends  dis¬ 
astrously,  these  were  among  the  memories  that  re¬ 
mained  to  os  of  True  to  the  Core.  They  show  that  the 
play  was  scarcely  wanting  iu  material.  It  was  like 
going  to  meet  an  old  friend  to  see  the  T.  P.  Cooke  prize 
drama  revived  at  the  Adelpbi.  And  we  were  on  the 
whole  rather  pleased  to  see  it  again,  though  it  scarcely 
seems  in  its  place  on  this  side  the  Thames,  and  it  is  not 
nearly  so  well  put  on  the  stage  as  when  it  shook  the  boards 
of  Old  Surrey.  Nor  is  Mr.  Emery  so  good  a  Martin 
Truegoldas  was  Mr.  Creswick.  Miss  Rachel  Sanger,  who 
plays  the  heroine,  is  a  decidedly  promising  actress, 
though  up  to  now  she  has  attempted  nothing  very 
remarkable.  Whatever  she  does  she  does  well — well, 
because  her  acting  is  natural,  because  she  seems  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  part  she  is  performing,  and  to  be  content 
with  rendering  it  rightly  instead  of  attempting  to  make 
it  something  that  it  is  not,  because  she  does  not  exag¬ 
gerate,  is  unconventional,  and  does  not  run  all  her 
speeches  up  to  the  customary  unnatural  climax,  but 
speaks  instead  like  a  reasonable  human  being. 

'  AQUARIUM  THEATRE. 

Mr.  Gilbert’s  dramatic  adaptation  of  *  Great  Expecta¬ 
tions  *  is  veiT  clever.  It  has  brought  out  of  the  novel  a 
great  deal  of  humorous  dialogue,  most  of  the  characters 
are  exceedingly  well  acted,  and  what  more  would  the 
playgoer  have  P  Yet  the  play  does  not  satisfy  all  the 
legitimate  expectations  of  the  playgoer,  though  it 
serves  to  pass  away  an  evening  as  well  as  most  of 
the  plays  now  to  be  seen  in  I^ndon.  If  the  play¬ 
goer  knows  the  novel,  he  feels  a  certain  blanlmess, 
he  misses  many  of  the  touches  which  have  indi¬ 
vidualised  the  various  characters  iu  his  mind.  If  he 
does  not  know  the  novel,  he  cannot  possibly  follow  the 
thread  of  the  story.  It  is  impossible  to  condense  a  good 
novel  satisfactorily  into  three  acts,  if  the  events  narrated 
in  the  novel  are  spread  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  and  the  narrative  proceeds  evenly  without  large 
intervals.  It  is  more  impossible,  if  the  expression  may 
be  used,  now  when  managers  insist  upon  having  little 
or  no  change  of  scene  in  the  course  of  an  act  than  it 
was  before.  If  Mr.  Gilbert  had  been  allowed  some  change 
of  scene  he  might  have  escaped  some  startling  impro- 
babilities  in  the  second  act.  In  that  act,  Pip  is 
bound  apprentice  to  Joe  Ghirgery,  and  serves  three 
years  of  ms  apprenticeship  before  our  eyes,  without  once 
quitting  the  forge.  More  frequent  change  of  scene  would 
have  enabled  Mr.  Gilbert  to  introduce  more  of  the 
particulars  of  the  story.  He  might  at  least  have  then 
oeen  able  to  bring  in  some  of  the  love  portions  of  it, 
enough  to  make  the  playgoer  unacquainted  with  the 
novel  understand  how  it  is  that  Pip  happens  to  be  so 
seriously  in  love  w'ith  Estella.  But  by  no  arrangement 
probably  could  ho  have  made  a  self-satisfying  play  out 
of  the  novel  without  taking  greater  liberties  than  he  has 
ventured  to  do.  It  is  rather  a  hasty  judgment  which 
pronounces  that  *  Great  Expectations  ’  is  bettor  adapted 
for  stage  adaptation  than  most  of  Dickens’s  plays 
because  it  contains  more  of  a  plot.  There  is  hardly  a 
trace  of  Dickens’s  plot  in  the  play ;  the  whole  plot- 
interest  in  the  novel,  the  suspense  attending  the  “  great 
expectation”  excited,  turns  upon  Miss  Havisham,  whom 
Mr.  Gilbert  has  been  obliged  to  omit.  Still  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  see  such  a  character  as  Joe  Gargery  on  the 
stage,  even  though  wo  cannot  have  all  his  honest 
simplicities. 


VAEIORUM  NOTES. 

A  correspondent  says  that  we  must  have  made  a  mistake- 
last  week  in  our  announcement  of  the  title  of  a  paper  hy  Mr. 
Henry  Irving,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  He  thinks  it  ought 
to  have  run,  The  Third  Murderer  of  Macbeth  :  an  autobio¬ 
graphical  sketch,  by  Mr.  H.  I.’*  • 

Mr.  Irving’s  paper  on  the  "  Third  Murderer  in  Macbeth  **  is 
very  ingenious,  but  we  are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
**  Attendant,”  who  is  the  hero  of  his  disquisition,  to  care  very 
much  whether  he  was  the  Third  Murderer  or  not.  Mr.  Irving^ 
if  we  mistake  not,  gave  effect  to  his  theory  at  the  Lyceum  hy 
making  the  person  who  enacted  the  Attendant  enact  also  the 
Third  Murderer,  hut  we  have  an  impression  that  we  have  seen 
the  parts  doubled”  before.  There  was  some  interest  in  the 
conjecture  that  the  Third  Murderer  was  Macbeth  himself,  and 
if  Mr.  Irring  had  acted  upon  this  theory,  and  had  himself 
personated  the  Third  Murderer,  and  introduced  a  speech  of  a 
few  lines  to  reconcile  the  theory  with  the  text,  we  have  na 
doubt  he  would  have  created  a  still  greater  sensation  than  ho 
did.  If,  again,  Mr.  Irving  had  been  in  possession  of  evidence 
to  show  that  the  Third  Murderer  was  Lady  Macbeth  in  dis¬ 
guise,  or  Hecate,  or  one  of  the  witches,  we  should  have  read  his 
paper  with  interest.  But  as  for  the  Attendant,  we  care  so  little 
about  him  that  we  should  have  viewed  his  baptismal  certi¬ 
ficate,  if  Mr.  Irving  had  been  able  to  produce  thaf^  without  the 
least  emotion. 

An  unfortunate  epidemic  of  illness  seems  to  have  attacked 
the  Theatre  Fran^ais.  Mile.  Bernhardt,  M.  Delaunay,  and 
M.  Coquelin,  have  been  in  succession  laid  up,  and  now  M. 
Mounet-Sully  has  followed  their  example.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  the  more  deplorable  because  M.  Mounet-Sully  was 
shortly  to  appear  as  Armand  Duval  in  Za  Dame  anx  CanUliae^ 
For  our  own  part,  while  regretting  M.  Mounet-Sully’s  illness,, 
we  cannot  wish  for  the  production  of  so  thoroughly  worthless 
a  play  as  this  at  the  Fran9ai8,  or  for  the  appearance  of  BL 
Mounet-Sully  in  a  part  so  thoroughly  unsuited  to  him. 

The  event  of  the  week  among  the  theatres  in  Paris  has  been 
the  production  of  La  Sorrentine  at  the  Bouffe-Parisiens.  It  is 
a  three-act  operetta,  by  MM.  Moineaux  and  Nonac,  the  music 
being  supplied  by  M.  Vasseur,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
Timbale  Sargent.  The  principal  parts  are  in  the  hands  of 
Mme.  Peschard,  Mile.  Paola  Mari<$,  and  the  inimitable 
Daubray.  The  piece  is.  splendidly  mounted,  and  carried 
through  with  great  verve  \  it  is  well  worth  a  visit  to  those 
going  to  Paris  for  the  Easter  holidays. 

Among  other  pieces  that  should  be  seen  by  the  British 
tourist  are : — Le  Joueur  at  the  Com^die  Fran9aise,  the  best  piece 
of  comedy  to  be  seen  perhaps  in  all  Europe  ;  DHetmann  at 
the  Od^on,  an  interesting  Russian  drama,  of  the  patriotic  kind  f 
Dora  at  the  Vaudeville — M.  Sardou’s  last  success ;  BShSj  at 
the  Gymnase,  a  most  laughable  piece,  of  which  Saint-Germain 
in  the  central  figure  ;  Le  Timbale  d' argerU  at  the  Opera- 
National-Lyrique ;  and,  of  course,  La  Marjolaine  at  the  Re¬ 
naissance,  Lecocq’s  last  opera-bouffe,  with  Granier  as  his  chief 
exponent.  The  Palais  Royal,  just  now,  is  by  no  means  up  to 
its  usual  high  mark. 

Dead-heats  are  but  few  and  far  between  in  aquatics,  even 
over  short  courses.  As  to  such  a  thing  ever  occurring  over  the 
four  and  a-half  mile  course  of  the  metropolis,  it  never  had 
been  dreamt  of.  Until  the  starting-post  was  shifted  a  little 
above  the  Putney  Aqueduct,  to  give  room  for  steamers  to  keep 
astern,  and  the  winning-post  carried  on  to  match,  a  further 
distance  beyond  the  “  Ship,”  a  judge  was  not  instituted  for  either 
professional  or  amateur  races  over  this  course.  Competitors 
rowed  from  Putney  to  Mortlake,”  finishing  at  the  “  Ship  ” 
tavern,  and  anyone  could  see  who  won,  for  the  race,  however 
hardly  fought  in  the  lower  reaches,  was  always  over  by  Barnes. 
The  moving  up  of  the  starting  and  winning-posts  just  men¬ 
tioned  left  no  landmark  ”  for  the  finish,  so  a  judge  in  a  boat 
was  placed,  more  for  convenience  of  competitors,  to  let 
them  know  when  to  stop,  than  from  any  idea  that  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  adjudicate  as  to  a  result. 
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Even  then,  he  was  not  provided  with  the  proper  apparntus 
for  judging.  On  racecourses,  running  grovods,  and  at  regattas 
two  flags  or  posts  are  set  up,  which  give  the  judge  a  clear  line 
of  demarcation  of  the  finish.  **  Honest  John  Phelps  ”  had  no 
such  facilities,  and  had  to  draw  a  line  from  his  eje,  as  best  he 
could,  at  right  angles  across  the  river.  How  diflicult  it  is  to 
do  so  with  accuracy  any  surveyor  who  is  accustomed  to 
depend  upon  his  instruments  will  say.  No  wonder  that,  under 
the  drcumstahces,  with  boats  at  all  level,  he  thought  it  fairest 
and  safest  to  give  them  **  nose  and  nose,’*  to  quote  his  own 
expression.  In  future  we  shall  see,  no  doubt,  a  properly* 
flagged  winning-post,  and  some  old  University  oarsman  in¬ 
stalled  as  judge. 

**  All  boats  stand  by  their  accidents  ”  is  one  of  the  standard 
rules  of  boat-racing.  And  there  have  been  more  accidents  in 
the  history  of  University  cbntesta  than  is  generally  credited. 
In  1851,  when  Oxford  and  Cambridge  met  in  the  Grand  Chal¬ 
lenge  Cup  at  Henley,  Cambridge  carried  away  a  rowlock  soon 
after  the  start.  In  1858  the  steamers  got  ahead  of  the  start, 
churned  up  the  water  with  their  paddles,  and  a  wave  knocked 
the  oar  of  the  Oxford  stroke  out  of  his  hands  at  the  third 
stroke ;  a  crab  was  the  result,  and  his  rowlock  was  disabled  to 
the  end  of  the  race.  In  1872  a  bolt  of  the  rowlock  of  the 
Cambridge  stroke  gave  way  just  beyond  Hammersmith; 
the  crew  were  winning  at  the  time,  and  the  rowlock 
held  in  its  place  with  the  three  remaining  bolts,  but 
could  no  longer  bear  full  strain.  The  accident  of  this 
year  is  the  first  in  which  an  oar  has  been  broken.  A  crab 
was  undeniably  caught  by  bow,  but  examination  of  the  oar 
seems  to  favour  the  idea  that  he  cracked  it  first  by  fair  rowing, 
and  that  this  caused  the  crab,  when  the  weakened  oar  would 
no  longer  lie  true  in  the  rowlock.  This  is,  however,  mere  con¬ 
jecture  either  way.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  break  an 
oar  by  fair  rowing,  long  after  the  first  burst  of  a  race.  We  can 
recall  Mr.  “  Hardy  ”  Wood,  of  Oxford,  breaking  an  oar  after 
Poplar  Point,  in  the  race  between  the  Oxford  University  Boat 
Club  and  the  London  Rowing  Club  for  the  Grand  Challenge 
at  Henley  in  1857 ;  it  lost  Oxford  the  race  by  half  a  length. 
Again,  ten  years  later,  Mr.  J.  Forster,  stroke  of  the  Leander  four 
in  the  trial  heat  for  the  Stewards’  Cup,  broke  his  oar  just 
below  Phyllis  Court.  Each  of  these  fractures  occurred  by 
sheer  hard  work,  in  mid-stream — no  bank  touched,  and  no  crab 
caught.  With  regard  to  the  breakage  of  the  24th,  there  is  but 
one  opinion  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  race,  and  that  is,  that  it 
lost  Oxford  a  safe-won  race. 

The  National  Education  League  was  formally  dissolved  on 
Wednesday,  owing  to  its  having  accomplished  the  object  for 
which  it  was  formed.”  The  League  has,  indeed,  done  good 
service,  not  the  least  of  its  achievements  being  the  return  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  to  Parliament. 

We  observe  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  awards  praise  to 
Professor  Sellar  for  the  sane  and  sensitive  ”  character  of  his 
criticism  in  his  recently  published  study  of  Virgil.  The 
praise  is  most  justly  due,  and  the  context  shows  that  the  re¬ 
viewer  fully  appreciates  Professor  Sellar’s  admirable  work ;  but 
the  words  we  have  quoted  afford  matter  for  reflection.  What 
are  we  coming  to,  or  rather  what  have  we  been  at,  when  the 
highest  praise  that  can  be  found  for  a  critical  study  is  that  it 
is  not  insane  P  And  what  is  the  opposite  of  sensitive  ? 
Who  are  the  offenders  that  were  in  the  mind’s  eye  of  the 
reviewer  P 

It  was  a  little  curious  that  while  Mr.  Mathews’s  letter 
denying  the  rumour  of  his  ill-health  appeared  in  one  morning 
paper,  the  whole  story  was  solemnly  repeated  in  another.  The 
letter  itself  is  a  most  admirable  example  of  what  a  letter  to  a 
journal  ought,  except  in  rare  exceptions,  to  be.  Brief,  to  the 
point,  without  a  word  too  much  or  too  little,  yet  at  the  same 
time  graceful  and  humorous,  it  is  almost  a  complete  letter- 
writer  in  itself.  But  then  Mr.  Mathews  has  a  happy  talent 
for  writing  letters.  We  remember  one  he  wrote  some  few 
years  ago  to  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  which  was  a  masterpiece  of 
its  kind. 

some  of  that  author’s 


most  other  dramas,  meet  with  criticism,  it  may  be  just  as  well  to 
mention  some  of  the  terms  hy  which  Mr.  Reade  is  in  the  habit 
of  distinguishing  dramatic  critics.  This  will  save  him  and  them 
some  trouble.  Under  the  natural  history  heading  Mr.  Reade 
may  speak  of  them  as  shrimps,  as  minnows,  with,  perhaps, 
sundry  playful  allusions  to  the  porcine  race.  He  will  also 
regard  them  as  literary  insects,  criticasters — this  is  the  mildest 
term— as  chattering  snobs,  and  as  gropers  in  the  back  »lums  of 
the  drama.  He  will  probably  suggest  that  they  are  impudent, 
insolent,  and  ignorant,  and  describe  them  as  little  men  with 
little  heads,  little  hearts,  little  knowledge,  little  sensibility, 
and  great  vanity,  who  go  into  a  theatre  only  to  exhibit  their 
ignorance  and  malice  by  disparaging  their  superior.  Fore¬ 
warned  is  forearmed,  and  it  is  well  that  those  who  may  chance 
not  to  admire  Mr.  Reade’s  plays  should  know  what  they  have 
to  expect 

A  most  amusing  case  of  conversion  to  Home  Rule  has  just 
come  to  us.  A  strong  Tory  magistrate  in  a  certain  part  of 
Ireland  had  a  great  taste  for  the  study  of  the  Irish  Round  Towers, 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  a  brief  holiday  to  make  a  tour  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  them.  One  day,  however,  while 
he  was  sketching  a  tower,  his  artistic  employment  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  policeman,  who  insisted  on  arresting  him — it  was 
during  a  disaffected  time — as  an  enemy  of  England's  peace, 
employed  in  sketching  her  fortifications.  In  vain  he  pleaded 
that  he  was  a  magistrate,  the  policeman  was  inexorable,  and 
the  discovery  among  the  unhappy  gentleman’s  papers  of  a  list 
of  subscribers  to  a  work  on  Round  Towers,  about  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  made  matters  much  worse,  as  the  policeman  declared 
this  to  be  a  Fenian  list,  and  dragged  his  captive  to  the  house  of 
the  nearest  magistrate.  Here  our  hero  stated  his  case,  but 
his  Judge,  who  bad  some  friends  to  dinner,  was  in  rather  a 
hurry  to  get  rid  of  the  case,  so,  after  asking  the  prisoner  who 
was  the  chief  of  police  in  the  district  of  police  in  the 
place  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  magistrate,  and  receiving 
a  wrong  answer,  as  a  new  chief  of  police  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  during  our  hero’s  absence  and  therefore  of  course 
unknown  to  him,  was  for  at  once  committing  him  to  prison. 
Fortunately  among  the  guests  there  happened  to  be  a  friend  of 
the  suspected  Fenian,  who,  chancing  to  pass  at  the  moment, 
recognised  him,  and  proved  the  truth  of  his  statement.  I 
assure  you,”  said  the  friend  to  the  master  of  the  house,  that 
this  gentleman  is  one  of  the  staunchest  Tories  in  the  country.” 

He  was,  sir,”  was  the  observation  of  our  now  liberated 
friend.  ”He  was,  but  he  is  now,  and  henceforward,  a 
Libera],  and  a  Home  Ruler.” 

The  early  classic”  literature  of  Germany  contains  some 
remarkable  specimens  of  gleemn’s  songs,  from  which  we 
gather  a  curious  insight  into  the  Bacchic  capacities  of  medimval 
Teutons.  One  of  the  most  noted  poems  of  tb  it  description 
refers  to  the  famous  Wein^hvodg^  whose  performances  seem 
to  verge  upon  the  domain  of  Baron  Munchhausen.  A  few 
days  ago,  the  classic  figure  of  that  medimval  toper  was,  how¬ 
ever,  revived  with  a  vengeance,  in  the  persons  of  a  Pomeranian 
lieutenant  of  landwehr  cavalry  and  of  a  Silesian,  whose  scarred 
face  marked  him  as  a  fighting  ex-student  These  two,  the  Aoref- 
denteche  AUgemetHe  Zeiiung  relates,  entered  a  well-known  inn, 
”  Unter  den  Linden ;  ”  ordering,  respectively,  in  powerful  bass 
voices,  a  pint  of  Pilsen  and  a  pint  of  Munich  beer.  After  the 
lapse  of  three  hours  and  a-half,  they  had  consumed  together 
121  pints — namely,  one  of  them  67  pints  of  Pilsen,  and  the 
other  54  pints  of  Munich  brew  f  The  sum  of  about  1/.  10s. 
having  been  paid  by  them,  the  Pomeranian  said  composedly ; — 

“  That  was  a  manly  drink  I  Waiter  I  another  stirrup-cup !  ” 
They  drank  it,  and  quietly  went  their  way.  The  Gothenburg 
system,  so  admirable  in  itself,  would  be  powerless  in  such  a 
case.  Perhaps  Victor  Scheffel,  the  latest  humorous  Bacchic 
singer  whom  Germany  has  produced,  will  make  this  note¬ 
worthy  occurrence  the  subject  of  one  of  bis  mixed  lyric  and 
epic  lays. 

Some  interest  is  excited  in  Paris  by  the  advent  of  a  troupe 
of  negro  singers.  The  peculiarity  of  these  minstrels  is  that 
they  owe  nothing  of  their  colour  to  burnt  cork;  they  have 
come  across  **  the  pond  ”  to  collect  funds  for  the  formation  of 
schools  for  the  children  of  old  slaves. 


Apropoe  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  as 
|)lay8  will  be  shortly  presented  to  the  public,  beginning  with 
the  Scuttled  Ship^  and  as  they  will  probably,  in  common  with 
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Though  Mr.  Jooeph  JefTerson  reuppoArs  at  the  Princess’s  on 
Monday  in  the  ever  delightful  Jiip  Van  JVtnklef  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  he  is  soon  going  to  show  the  London  audiences 
that  this  is  neither  his  only  nor  his  best  part.  Those  who  saw  his 
.  performance  at  the  Compton  benefit  recognised  in  him  one  of 
the  greatest  actors  on  the  English  stage,  and  it  only  remains 
for  Mm  to  yerify  this  belief  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public. 
At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  neyer  act  anything  but 
the  hero  of  Washington  Irying.  This  will  fortunately  not 
be  the  case.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  ere"  go  to 
the  other  extreme  and  abandon  Rip  altogether . 

Signor  Oayarre,  whose  yoice  and  method  haye  been  said  by 
a  competent  judge  to  surpass  Giuglini’s,  is  announced  as  en* 
gaged  by  Mr.  Mapleson  and  by  Mr.  Qye.  Will  he  begin  a 
part  at  one  bouse  and  finish  it  at  the  other,  will  he  sing  at 
each  on  alternate  nights,  or  will  he  cut  the  knot  by  appearing 
at  neither  P 

3fr.  Edwin  Arber’s  new  attempt  is  quite  colossal.  To  present 
the  world  with  a  catalogue  of  all  editions  of  books  printed  in 
England  or  her  colonies  down  to  1600  a.d.,  together  with  all 
editions  printed  by  or  for  Englishmen  abroad,  down  to  the 
same  date,  is  certainly  no  light  task.  The  amount  of  patience 
and  research  that  such  a  work  will  call  for  must  be  immense, 
but  the  yalue  of  the  result  will  be  proportionally  great. 

A  curious  case  of  attempted  suicide  is  this  week  recorded  in 
Paris.  A  certain  gentleman,  employed  upon  the  Bourse,  was 
obseryed  to  grow  gloomy  and  morose  in  his  manner,  which  was 
ordinarily  gay.  llis  habits,  too,  which  were  active  and  regular, 
underwent  a  change,  and  for  two  days  it  was  noticed  that  he 
did  not  leave  his  apartment.  This  gave  rise  to  some  anxiety 
among  the  occupants  of  the  house.  Nor  was  it  lessened 
when  one  of  his  friends  called,  bringing  with  him  a  letter 
he  had  just  received,  in  which  the  unhappy  stockbroker 
had  conveyed  his  intention  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  A 
policeman  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  the  stockbroker’s 
apartment  was  at  once  visited.  Upon  opening  the  door  a 
painful  scene  was  revealed.  The  body  of  the  stockbroker  was 
stretched  upon  the  bed ;  the  windows  'Were  fastened,  and  all 
interstices  carefully  covered  up  with  strips  of  paper,  whilst  the 
fireplace  too  was  made  aiivtight.  Charcoal  had  clearly  been 
chosen  as  the  means  of  death.  But  that  the  horrid  step  had 
been  taken  during  the  full  possession  of  reason  seemed  too 
evident,  for  the  cage  of  a  favourite  parrot  had  been  hung  out> 
side  the  window,  to  save  the  bird  from  an  untimely  death.  An 
empty  punch*bowl  was  by  the  bedside,  and  a  heap  of  charcoal 
lay  upon  the  floor.  But  wonder  upon  wonder !  As  the  party 
entered,  the  body  moved ;  it  rubbed  its  eyes :  it  sat  up.  The 
porter’s  wife  almost  fainted  with  fear.  All,  however,  were 
presently  much  relieved  to  find  that  the  stockbroker,  having 
got  everything  ready  for  execution,  had  drunk  off  the  punch, 
and  before  putting  a  light  to  the  charcoal  bad  succumbed  to  a 
dead  sleep,  and  so  escaped  the  sleep  of  death. 

There  is  a  rather  amusing  and  now  a  seasonable  piece  of  fun 
in  a  recent  Charivari.  An  artist  is  represented  entrusting  his 
canvas  to  a  porter  for  conveyance  to  the  Salon.  The  porter, 
with  ingenuous  politeness,  asks  if  be  is  to  wait  to  bring  back 
the  painting.  To  make  the  humour  of  the  joke  more  especially 
applicable  to  our  Academy,  it  ought  Xo  have  been  suggested 
that  the  picture  was  really  a  work  of  art,  and  was  therefore  in 
all  the  greater  risk  of  rejection. 

The  Sunday  Society  propose  to  hold  a  conference,  followed 
by  a  public  meeting,  in  the  largest  hall  available  in  London,  in 
support  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  motion  for  the  opening  of 
national  museums  and  galleries  during  a  part  of  Sunday.  The 
date  is  not  yet  fixed  ;  it  will  depend  upon  the  day  obtained  for 
the  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Thrupp  recently  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  The  History  of  the  Art  of 
Coachbuilding.”  Tbe  lectures  are  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Kerby  and  Endean,  who  are  now  passing  the  volume  through 
tbe  press,  and  it  will  be  issued  soon  after  Easter,  with  many 
illustrations,  showing  the  gradual  progress  of  development  in 
carriages  for  travelling  purposes  fr^  the  eailiest  ages. 


ing  to  the  prisoners.  Both  were  very  properly  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  by  Lord  J ustice  Amphlett,  who  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  cat  would  be  well  provided  for  in  future,  and 
which  the  old  lady,  the  cat’s  mistress,  assured  his  lordship 
would  certainly  be  done.  This  account  will  go  to  swell  the 
good  stories  of  man  and  other  animals  with  which  Mr.  Charles 
Reade  is  at  present  entertaining  us,  and  we  shall  depend  on  him 
to  give  it  us  in  extenso. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Marshall  has  been  organising  a  movement  for 
a  memorial  to  tbe  late  Mr.  John  Oxenford.  A  committee  has 
been  formed,  among  whom  are  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison 
of  the  TimeSy  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Hawkins  the  author  of  *  The  Life 
ofEdmuud  Kean,’  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  A.  B.  Kelly  special  corre¬ 
spondent  of  tbe  TimeSy  and  Mr.  Edmund  Yates.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  memorial  should  be  a  bust  or  a  statue  to  be  placed  in 
the  vestibule  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

Mr.  Sully’s  promised  volume  on  ‘  Pessimism  ’  is,  wo  leam^ 
to  appear  in  May  next,  and  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Henry 

S.  King  and  Co.  The  work  will  be  at  once  historical  and 
critical,  tracing  the  two  antagonistic  views  of  life,  optimism 
and  pessimism,  to  their  roots  in  varying  tendencies  of  human 
nature  and  circumstances  of  life,  and  seeking  to  supply  a  new 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  value  of  existence  and  of  human 
progress  raised  by  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann. 

We  understand  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Baker, 
brother  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  who  has  been  for  some  years 
resident  in  Turkey,  has  an  important  work  on  that  country  in 
the  press,  which  will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell, 
Fetter,  and  Oalpin. 

A  third  edition  of  *  Some  Difficulties  of  Belief,’  by  the  Rev» 

T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.,  is  now  in  preparation.  And  will  be 
ready  early  next  week. 

Messrs.  Griffith  and  Farran  have  in  the  press  a  little  work 
entitled  *  Artizan  Cookery,  and  How  to  Teach  It,’  by  a  pupil 
of  tbe  National  Training  School  for  Cookery,  South  Kensington. 
It  relates  the  author’s  own  experiences  in  starting  a  class  for 
artizan  cookery,  and  conducting  it  to  a  very  high  point  of 
success,  gives  some  bills  of  fare  and  a  number  of  recipea 
which  are  quite  within  the  scope  of  an  ordinary  artizan’s  in¬ 
come.  It  will  be  produced  in  uniform  style  with  the  *  Plain 
Needlework,’  which  is  now  attracting  so  much  attention  among 
people  interested  in  school  matters ;  and  as  it  is  desired  that  it 
should  circulate  among  a  class  which  has  not  as  a  rule  much 
money  to  spend  upon  books,  it  will  be  published  at  a  low  price. 

William  Tegg  and  Co.  will  shortly  publish  a  work,  entitled 
< Meetings  and  Greetings:  the  Salutations,  Obeisances,  and 
Courtesies  of  Nations,  with  Notes  on  Titles,  Dignities,  &c.,’ 
by  William  Tegg,  editor  of  'Hone’s  Three  Trials,’  'Tha 
Last  Act,’  &c. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Arnold,  Matthew.— Lut  Banys  on  Church  and  Religion.  (Crown  Sro,  pp.  2S8.> 
Bmitli,  Rider,  and  Co. 

Bardtley,  Charles  W.,  M. A.— John  Lexley’s  Troubles.  In  8  vole.  (Crown  Sro.) 
Chatto  and  Windns.  Sts.  M. 

Boekland,  W.  Prank. — ^The  Bridal  Wreath,  and  other  Poems.  (Crown  8ro^ 
pp.  148.)  Charing  Cross  Publishing  Company. 
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Canning,  Hon.  Albert  8.  G. — The  PoUtioal  Progme  of  Christianity.  (Crown  8to, 
pp.  180.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co,  8s. 

CItU  Serrioe  Orthographjr.^-A  Handy  Book  of  English  Spelling.  (Fep.  8to, 
pp.  188.)  0.  Logwood  and  Co.  ,  2s.  6d. 

•Complete  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  Rouse  of  Commons  for  1877. 
Hardwicke  and  Bogae.  6s. 

Count  Amim  and  Prince  Bismarck.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  151.)  Hordwioke  and 
Bogne.  6s. 

Cox,  George  W.,  M.A. — School  History  of  Greece.  (Fcp.  8to,  pp.  868.) 
Longmans.  8s.  6d. 

Creasy,  Sir  Bdward  8.,  If  .A.— History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  (Crown  8to, 
pp.  558.)  R.  Bentley  and  Son:  6t. 

Darls,  BUis  J.— The  Easter  Annual.  A  Palace  of  Crystal.  A.  H.  Moxon.  Is. 
Dramatic  Works  of  John  Dryden.  Edited  by  James  Lockwood  Seton. 

(Crown  8to.)  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Early  BogUah  Text  Society. — Be  Domee  Dosge,  &o.  Edited  by  J.  Rawson 
Lnmby,  B.D.  (Demy  8ro,  pp.  87.)  TrUbner  and  Co.  2s. 

Early  English  Text  Socfety.— Cursor  llundi.  Edited  by  the  Rer.  R.  Morris, 
MJL  Part  lY.  (Demy  8ro.)  Trttbner  and  Go.  10«. 

Grant,  Daniel.— Modem  Oonserratism.  (Demy  8to,  i^.  85.)  W.  Ridgway.  Is. 
Grant,  Mary  .^Lays  of  tbs  Affections.  (Grown  8to.)  Glasgow:  W.  and  R.  L. 
Holmes. 

Great  Britain  and  the  Treaties  of  1856.  Speech  of  Lord  (Campbell.  (Demy  8to* 
pp.  24. )  Ohatto  and  Windus.  Is. 

Hall,  Fitsedwnrd.— On  English  Adjectires  in— Able,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Reliable.  (Demy  8ro,  pp.  238.)  Trttbner  and  Co. 

Jenkins,  Edward,  M.P. — The  Derirs  Chain.  (Crown  8to.)  W.  Mnllan  and 
Son.  2s.  6d. 

Knappert,J. — ^The  Religion  of  Israel.  Translated  by  R.  A.  Armstmng,  B.A. 

(Crown  8to,  pp.  281.)  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Macaulay’s  Lord  CTUre.— Edited  by  H.  C.  Bowen,  MA..  (Fcp.  8ro,  pp.  149.) 
Longmans.  2s.  6d. 

Mao  Coll,  Mahxdm,  MjL — The  Eastern  Questtoo.  (Demy  8to,  pp.  478.) 
Longmans. 

Poetical  Birthday  Book.  Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Portsmouth.  (32mo, 
pp.  277.)  Hatchards. 

Poetical  Works  of  Beh&  Ed  Di  Z(dieir  of  Egypt.  Translated  by  E.  H.  Palmer, 
M.A.  Yol.  11.  (Crown  4to,  pp.  339.)  Cambridge  University  Press.  15s. 
Smith,  Shirley.— Ail  lor  HerselL  In  3  rols.  (Crown  8to.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
31«.  64. 

The  Stag*. — By  the  Dean  of  Carlisle.  (82mo,  pp.  67.)  Hatchard. 

Works  of  Robert  Borns.  VoL  I.  Poetry.  (Large  demy  8ro,  pp.  349.)  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  W.  Paterson. 


77ie  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts. 


Teems  of  Subscription  ; — Post  free^  xcilhin  the  United 
Kingdom — Yearly^  8s.  6d. ;  Half -yearly  ^  146. 8d.  j  Quarterly  ^ 
7s.  2d. —  U.8.  of  America^  £1  106.  6d.f  or  $7  60  gold. — India 
and  the  Colonies f  £l  106.  6d.  Subscriptions  are  payable  in 
advance^  and  may  commence  at  any  time. 


THE  EXAMINER. 

AX  IXDKFKXnSXT  WUXU  SXVIXW  OP 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Paicp  6d. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  8,608,  MARCH  24.  1677. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  Rival  Camps.  St.  Stephen’s.”  Mr.  Fawcett’s  Motion. 

Et  tn,  Brute.  Mr.  Yorke’s  Motion. 

'The  Classical  Drama. 

Italy  in  Shade  and  Sunshine. — Yl.  Fisher- Folk. 

The  Famine.  (A  Letter  from  the  Affected  Districts.) 

Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly,  by  William  Black. — Chapter  XII. 


Harriet  Martineau’s  Autobiography. 

The  Mother  Colony  of  the  Australias.  The  Races  of  Mankind. 
The  Younger  Hood.  Minor  Notices. 


Music.  Drama. 


Yariomm  Notes. 


New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Subscription,  post  free,  £1  8«.  64.  per  annum. 


nmE  BACH  CHOIR  — TWO  CONCERTS,  itt  St  James’s 

-a-  Hall,  on  Wednesday  Evening,  April  11,  and  Wednesday  Evening,  April  25,  at 
Bight  o’clock.  At  the  First  Concert,  John  Sebastian  Bach’s  Great  Mass  in 
B  Minor  will  te  perfonned  for  the  third  time  in  England.  Artists  Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington  and  Madame  Patey ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings  and  Sig.  FoU. 
Principal  Yiolin,  Herr  Straus.  Organist,  Mr.  Thomas  Pettit.  Coaduotor,  Mr. 
Otto  Goldschmidt.  Sofa  Stalls  and  Front  Row  in  Baloony,  10«.  M. ;  Reserved,  Is. 
Unreserved  Seats,  5«. ;  Admission,  &f.— Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,. Ii  Co.,  50  New 
Bond  Street;  Mitchell’s  Royal  Ubrary,  88  Old  Bond  Street :Chapi^l  ft  Co., 
50  New  Bond  Street ;  and  Austin’s  Ticket  Office,  St.  James’s  Rail. 

TT^RENCH  GALLERY,  120  PALL  MALL.— The  Twenty- 

JO  Fourth  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  tbs  ContribuUons  of 
Artists  of  the  Continental  Sclmols,  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  Nine  to  Six  o’clock. 

T\0RE’S  GREAT  WORKS.— CHRIST  LEAMNG  the 

PRiBTORIUH  and  OHEIST  ENTERING  JERUSAXEM;  with  Dream 
of  Pilate’s  Wife,  House  of  Caiapbss,  fto.,  at  the  Dord  Gallery,  85  Now  Bond 
Street,  DAILY,  Ten  to  Six.  One  Shilling. 


T"  INTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL, Lansdowne Crescent, 

JLi  Notting  Hill,  W.  Principal,  J.  Hardik,  M.A.  BeferenoN  to  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen,  inoluding  several  of  the  leading  Educationiste  of  the  day,  A  few 
Boys  received  as  Boarders.  Loc^ty  very  healthy.  Prospectus  on  application. 

EDUCATION  (Special).— CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL,  under 

conditions  making  it  worth  while  to  employ  adequate  and  snltable  power, 
yet  involving  only  minimum  outlay.  Parents  in  perpleaity  as  to  conditions  of 
success  and  uncertainty  as  to  whether  their  daughters  can  be  passed  are  in¬ 
formed  that  a  CLASS  of  TWENTY  LADIES  in  a  College  near  London  is  Just 
COMMENCING  the  inrescribed  course.  Tbia  will  he  strioUy  followed  daily,  with 
the  deftnite  «)d,  directed  by  the  hnsband  of  the  Lady  Principal,  who  has  been 
very  sncceseful  in  all  exams.,  and  assisted  by  special  ProfeaMrs.  Expense  mnoh 
less  than  private  coaching,  bat  equally  certain.  The  Lady  Prlncipid  has  been 
fur  many  years  appreciated  for  giving  exceptional  comferts,  and  for  her  train¬ 
ing  in  refinement  and  accomplishments.  N.B. — The  Senior  Pass  will  add  50  per 
cent,  to  a  govemeee’s  salary.— B.,  care  of  Mr.  Taoey,  Stationer,  City  Ro«m1. 
Details  sent. 


OOUTHSEA. — ^The  Daughter  of  a 

O  received  in  a  good  LADIE^  SCHOOL  fa 


ProfeMional  Mon  can  be 

good  LADIES’  SCHOOL  for  Thirty  Guineas  per  annum, 
inclusive  of  English  (thorough)  and  all  Accomplishments.  Highest  referenooe. 
Ad«lrsss  tho  Ladt  Prutoipal,  Balmoral  House,  Nelson  Street,  Soutbeea. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  (LONDON) 

vJ  Head- Master— H.  Wnrox  Evs,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 


SCHOOL— 

Trinity  College, 

Cambridge. 

Yioe-Master— E.  R.  Honrox,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  C!ambridge. 

The  SUMMER  TERM,  1877,  wiU  begin  for  New  PuplU  on  TUESDAY,  May  1, 
at  9.80  A.M. 

The  School  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
and  only  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Termini  of  several  other  Railways. 
Discipline  is  nuuntained  without  corporal  punishment  or  impositions. 
Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  from  tho  office  of  the  College. 

Parents  intending  to  send  l)oys  next  Term  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Head-Master  as  soon  as  possible.  TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A., 

Secretary  to  the  (JounciL 


IVTR.  TENNANT,  Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C., 

JXL  gives  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERAI.OOT  and  OXOLOOY,  and  can 
supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rooks,  and  Fossils,  to  lUnstrate  the 
Worlu  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jokes,  Page,  Phillips,  and  others,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  vrith  Five  Trays .  6  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  reqoisite  to  assist  those  omnmencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branebes  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  afford  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parte  of  the  World. 

Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  prioe  Is. 

the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

yj  LOSS  of  NBRVB-POWBR.  BREAK-DOWN  from  OYERWORK,  NEU¬ 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestations  of  Nerveus 
Exhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  B.  A.  Kikbt, 
M.D.,  F3.0.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  186  Gower  Street,  London. 


Bank  of  south  Australia,  incorporated  by  Royal 

Charter,  1847. — DRAFTS  ISSUED  upon  Adelaide  and  the  principal  towns 
in  Sooth  Australia.  Bills  negotiated  and  ooUected.  Money  received  on  dei>osite. 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Offices,  54,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.  * 

WILUAM  PURDY,  Geaersl  Manager. 


r  OSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  and  MOST 

LJ  LUCRATIYE  PERCENTAGES 

PERMANENTLY  SECURED  through  the  INFORMATION 
Contained  in 

“THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  EXCHANGE  RBYIEW,” 

Sent  poet  free  to  Applicants  by 
MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  A  CO., 

Sworn  Brokers, 

86  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Bankbrs  — ROBARTS,  LUBB(X7K,  k  CO.,  Lombard  Street. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  186  STRAND.  W.O. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Aastralia.  The  Peninsnlar  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  desfMitch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
wvery  Thnrsday.  from  Yenioe  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

0111068—122  Leadenhall  Street,  B.O.,  and  25  Cockspnr  Street,  8.W. 


OCCIDENTS  BY  FLOOD  AND  FIELD. 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
May  be  provided  against  by  a  Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000. 

£1,120,000  baa  been  paid  as  COMPENSATION. 

Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agenta,  or  64  Comhill, 

London. 

WILLIAM  J.  TIAN,  SecreUry. 
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T'HE  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  FOR 

JL  FIRK,  UrE,  AND  MARIKB  AfiSXTRANCBS. 

(Inoorpon^ed  bjBoyml  Charter,  aj>.  17S0.) 

OfllM:<-No.  7  BOTAL  UCHAKOB,  LONDON,  MjO. 

Wnrr  BivD  Aosm : 

Mevra.  QBINDLAT  It  00..  M  Parliament  Street,  &W. 

(7Mvra«r.— ’EDWARD  BUDD,  Esq. 

AiACroM/iior.— MARX  WILKS  OOLLBT,  Em). 
D)7«/)r-(7oMraor,— WILLIAM  RENNIE,  EaQ. 

IHrtctors, 


Hugh  Ooagti  Arhathnot,  Bwi. 
Robert  Dnm  BIjth,  Eaq. 
William  T.  Brand,  Em. 
Major-General  H.  P.  Bam. 
George  W.  Campbell,  Eaq. 
Oenrge  B.  Dewbnret,  Eaq. 
Rob^  B.  Dobree,  Eaq. 
George  L.  M.  Gibba,  Am. 
Robert  Gilleaple,  Bi^. 

Howard  Gilllat,  Eaq. 

Henry  Gnooheo.  Eaq, 

Edwin  Gower,  Eaq. 


A.  0.  Gathrie,  Eeq. 

Lonia  Hath,  Ewi. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Eaq. 
Cbarlea  Lyall.  Eaq. 

Capt.  R.  W.  Polly,  R.N. 
Darid  Powell,  Eaq. 

P.  F.  Rnbertaon,  Ehq. 
Robert  Ryrie,  Eaq. 

Darid  P.  Sellar,  Koq. 

CoL  Leopold  Se^our. 
Lewta  A.  Wallace,  Eaq. 
William  B.  Watoon,  Eaq. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

NOTICE  la  Hereby  Giron  to  poraona  Aaaared  againat  Fire,  that  the  renewal 
rectftpU  for  Premiuma  due  at  Lady-Day  are  ready  to  be  delirered,  and  that 
Aaooraooeo  on  which  the  Premlam  shall  remain  anpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from 
the  said  Qnarter-day  will  beomne  roid. 

Fire  Aoauranoea  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of 
Preminm. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Aasnranoea  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  in  proflta. 
Copies  of  the  Actnary’s  report  on  the  quinqaonnial  ralaatlon  to  the  81st 
December,  1875 ;  also  of  the  Aooonnts,  pnrsnant  to  **  The  Life  Aasnranoe 
Companies  Act,  1870,’*  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  raoeire  applications  for  Atrencles  to  the  Cor- 
poraUon.  JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

NORWICH  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

-i- N  The  Rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other  oOloes,  whilst  periodioal 
returns  hare  been  made  to  persona  insursd  by  Participating  Policies  amounting 
to  A4»7,0A5. 

This  offlos  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settlement 
of  claims,  £3,207,388  haring  bam  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  Fire. 

In  proof  of  the  pubiio  ooofldenoe  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  this  Beta* 
bliahment,  it  will  suflloe  to  state  that  the  total  boafneM  exceeds  £125,000,000. 

0.  E.  BIGNOLD,  Secretary. 
Head  Ofllos— Surrey  Street,  Norwich.  London  Oflioe — 10  Fleet  Street,  B.O. 
March  38, 1877. 

PiPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(Established  1808),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. ;  and  18  A 17  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
Capital,  £1 ,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Inrested,  £700,000. 


Propert) 

Rates  of  Premlam.  Prompt  and  liberal  settleoient  of  Claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Lady-Day  should  be  renewed  before  8th  of  April  or  the 
same  will  become  roid. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manage/. 

PIICENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Croes,  London.  Established  1788. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

/  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
^*crmrus  I  jQgj,  BROOMFIELD. 

MORTII  BRITISH  AND  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

-*>  ^  COMPANY. 

Inoorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acta  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within  Fifteen  days  from  the  S5tb  instant. 
Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  raiious  Agencies  and  Branches,  and  at  the 
Head  Oflioe. 

London  :  61  Threedneedle  Street,  B.C. 

March,  1877.  West  End  Office :  8  Waterloo  Place,  B.W. 

^rilE  LI  VERPOOL  and  LONDON  andOLOBE 

-A  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIBR 
1  Dale  Street,  Lirerpool ;  Comhill,  London. 

Under  the  new  sertea  of  Life  PoUelea,  the  Assnred  are  entitled  to  Four-fifths 
of  the  Profits  of  the  Participating  clasa. 

Non-Bonus  Policies  at  moderate  rates. 

Vire  Inturanoes  upon  equitable  terms. 

For  the  Pro«pectas  and  last  Report  of  the  Directors  apply  as  shore,  or  to  any 
of  the  Agents  of  tho  Company. 

Fire  Renewal  Premiums  foiling  due  at  Lody.Day  should  be  paid  within 
fifteen  days  therefrom. 

^piIE  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  Free  (founded  1851).— 

•A  SUBSCRIPTIONS  ore  eomeetly  solicited.  Out-Patients  are  seen  Free  on 
their  own  application  at  Bmmpton,  on  Monpats  and  Wednbsdats,  at  Two 
o'clock;  aud  at  167  Piccadilly,  on  Tubbdats  and  Thubbdats,  at  the  same 
Hoar.  * 

Hon.  Treasurer— Q BO.  T.  HBitTBixr,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  B,W, 
Bankers— Messrs.  Oourrs  k  Oo.,  Strand,  W.C. 

H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 

I  ON DON  LIBRARY,  12  St.  Square,  London. 

^  Founded  1841. 

Patron— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES. 
PaBSiOBNT-TIIOMAS  CARLYLE,  Esq. 

This  Library  contains  85,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Literatnre,  in 
rarious  Languages. 

Kubscrip'ions,  £8  s  year,  or  £2,  with  Entrance  Fee  of  £6  ;  Life  Membership, 
£26.  Fifteen  rolumes  are  allowed  to  Country  and  ten  to  Town  Members. 
Rending  Room  oiwo  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Fix.  Prospectus  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


43  FOULTBT. 

EAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

INSURED  AGAINST  by  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  oorering  the  WHOLE  LIFE. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITBD. 

•P 1  nnn  KlUed,  with  Uberal  allowances  if  Injured,  for  a  Single  Pa;^ttit 
A  A|UUU  of  £3  oorering  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller  amounts  in  proportion. 

ACCIDEITTS  OP  ALL  KINDS 

By  Uniform  Annual  Premiuma,  irrespeotire  of  occupation.  Parttolpation  la 
Profits  without  LiabUity. 

RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITBD, 

43  POULTRY. 


Prospectnses,  4e.,  Free. 


W.  BURR,  f  .8.8.,  Managing  Direetor. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30 

Southampton  Bnildinga,  Chancery  Lane,  W.O. 

DEPOSITS  reodred  at  INTEREST  for  stated  periods,  or  repayable  on  demand. 
On  Current  Aooonnts,  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  bolanoot. 
(fbeqae  Books  supplied,  and  Letters  of  Credit  and  (Tlrcnlar  Notes  issned. 

T^  Bank  nndertakes  the  custody  of  Securities  of  Customers,  and  the  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Diridends,  and  Conpons.  Stocks  and  Shares  pur¬ 
chased  and  sold,  and  adrances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  till  4,  excepting  Satnrdays,  then  from  10  to  3. 

On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  ontll  9  in  the  evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  fall  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVBNSCBOFT,  Manager. 

XnARlTI  to  EARTH.  —  The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

-I-li  COMPANY  is  prepared  to  conduct  Funerals  upon  the  principle  recently 
advocated  in  “  The  limes,”  dispensing  with  all  procession,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  tho  ordinary  Undertaker  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Alt 
that  is  necessary  is  that,  in  the  case  of  death,  notice  of  the  event  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  CJompany’s  Office.  The  new  Patent  Necropolis  Earth  to 
Earth  Cioffin  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  3  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.O. 

*  SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Memrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  mllUntrs 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  pnrehasers,  when 
the  emergenefee  of  sndden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  ore’ers.  They  take  with  them  dresses  and  milllnety. 
besidea  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards,  to  cut  from  the  piece,  all  markM 
in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  prioe  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  . 
Moomlng  Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  ReasonaUe  estimates  also  given  for  ' 
household  mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  fomiliee. 

J-  ^  IT  ^3, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOTTfiNING  WAREHOUSE, 
REOBNT  STREET,  W. 


Liebig  compa 

Finest  meot-flavouri 
Os  imoH.— Genuine  only  witl 


COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OP  MEAT.  —  | 

eot-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Mode  Dishes,  and  Boaoea.' 
oe  only  with  nm-slmlle  of  Boron  Liebig’s  sig^ture  ocroas  labM.  '  ^ 


X  Y  Z 


British  and  Continental, 


No  Second  Reference. 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 

X  Y  Z 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

“THE  OAT.** 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A  Tatia)b  in  the  Hoasa  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Brioht  says Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  imeech  on  tbs 
Flog^g  Bill  lost  year  entirely  destroyed  the  cose  for  the  measoro. 

Also,  In  same  cover, 

CETME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Tati/>r  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Joly  IS,  1876, 

-  on  moving  for  Retnms.  . 

“  It  Is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  tor 
Leicester,  but  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy  OagetU, 

**  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  service  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Tieioeeter  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  publia  opinion  on  Crime  aad 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.” — United  Serviea  Oatette. 


London  t  E.  D ALLOW,  186  Strand. 

Prioe  Id. ;  9d.  per  Dosen ;  6e.  per  Hundred. 

BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  the  GAME 


LAWS. 


”  From  thia  Root  (the  Forest  Law)  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip  known  by 
name  of  the  Game  Law. . . .  Both  alike  are  founded  upon  the  same  unreasonable 
notions  of  property  In  wild  creatures,  and  both  are  productive  of  the  same 
tyranny  to  the  commons.” — Blackttone. 

Published  by  the  Anti-Oame-Law  League,  186  Strand. 

Prioe  8d.;  or  fe.  per  Hundred. 

Speeches  of  Mr.  P.  a.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

Commons  on  the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 
Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game- Law  League,  186  Strand,  W.C. 


Prioe  Id. ;  per  post,  l^d. 

fAPENING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c.,  < 

yj  DAYS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatdor,  M.P.,  in  the  Houee  of 
on  Tuesday,  May  19, 1874.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London  :  B.  DALIX)W,  136  Strand. 
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•pjU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

-1-^  Powdar  in  tin  onnistan  fbr  II  onpa,  at  S«. ;  fi  onpa,  l«.  M. ;  iS  onpa.  •«. ; 
M8cnpa,IO«.;  f7tonpa,M«.  ^ 

•pvU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITa— They  eoothe 

•L^  tha  moat  trritabla  atomaoh  and  narraa.  In  nanaaa  and  ajoknaaa,  avan  la 
prafnanoy  or  at  aaa,  haartbnrn,  and  tha  favariah,  add,  or  bittar  taata  on  waking 
np,  or  canaed  by  oniona,  garlio,  and  aran  tha  amall  laM  by  tobaooo  or  drinking. 
Tbay  improre  the  appatita.  aasiat  digaation,  aacnra  aonnd,  labaahing  alaap,  and 
ara  mora  highly  noatiahlztg  and  Bostaining  than  aren  maat.  lib.,  t«.  6d. ; 
I  lb.,  U, ;  liTb.,  SOa. 

T^EP6TS:  DU  BARRY  ft  CO.,  No,  77  Regent  Street, 

-1^  London,  W. :  same  honaa,  16  Plaoa  YandOma,  Parla ;  19  Bonlerard  da 
Nord,  Bnuaals ;  9  via  Tomaoo  Oroaai,  Milan ;  1  Oalla  da  Yalvarda,  Madrid ; 
M,  19  Paaaaga,  Kaiaar  Oallarla,  and  161,  164  Fradarlck  Straat,  Berlin,  W. ;  I 
Wallllaoh  Qi^,  Vienna ;  and  at  tha  Orooera'  and  Ohamiata’  in  arery  town. 


of  the  blood,  emptions,  hyataria,  nanralgia,  irritability,  alee]^aaanaas,1ow  apiilts, 
aplaan,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartbnm,  headaohe,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spama,  nansea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  aea ; 
sinking  fits,  oongh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  oonsamption,  exhaustion,  apilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Taranty -eight  years*  invariable  snooess  iHth 
adnlts  and  delicate  infanta;  80,000  cnrea  of  cases  considered  hopelaak  It 
contains  four  times  as  mnoh  nonriahment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BIUOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Bev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderatona  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  **  Deo.  5, 1869. 

**  Gentlemen,— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtnes  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  cases  of  indigestion,  and  partionlarly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  nsnally  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  oases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercnry  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
aarUest  and  best  effects.— JAMBS  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

•<  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  sines  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  tha  walght 
of  my  84  years.  My  lags  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  speotadas,  my  stomach  reminds  mo  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  10— in  short,  I  fM  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  1 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain — Abbot  PETER  CA8TELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Iciest 
of  Prunetto,  near  MondovL” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— UtTf.  W.  BENCKE,  ProfesBor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  Univerdty  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1871 ; — “  I  shall  never  forg^  that  I  owe  tha 

S 'reservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  Tha  child,  not 
our  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
whidi  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  moat  aatontehing  saoceas.  Tha 
vomiting  ceased  immediately ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Etoilar  sucoess  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  tht#  food,  which  I  And  oontaina  four  times  as  mnoh 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — ** Twenty-seven  yeara*  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inoonvanienoa,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effeotnally  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time,  ito.— PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

Du  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ice. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indeacribaUo  agony  from  dysitepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  con^pation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sinknsss. 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.^ICure  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

-Lx  SUMPTION.- **Thirty-threa  years*  dtsoased  longs,  qditfaig  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafheas,  singing  in  the  ears,  oonstipatioB,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  hwad,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect.— JAM^  ROBBR'TI^  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

jyj  BARRY’S  FOOD.  Oliver,  nerves.  — Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br6han.— ”  In  consequence  of  a  liver 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

riTHTTE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  Y  upwards  of  600  Medical  gmtlemen  to  be  the  moot  effective  invention 
n  the  curative  treatment  of  HwNIA.  Tha  use  of 
hurtful  in  its  affects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  1 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by 
PATENT  - . 

detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep, 


steel  spring,  so  often 
worn  round  the  body, 
iOC-MAIN  PAD  and 

IVE^  fltiing  with  so  mndi  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
uoMiuiieu.juiu  iumj  uo  wuru  uuruiK  A  descriptive  circular  mny  be  had, 

and  tha  Tmas  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  thaotroamfbrenoe 
of  the  body  two  Inohas  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  ue  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  PiocadiUy,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16«.,  Ils.,  36s.  M.,  and  31s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
lls.  6<f.,  42s.,  and  63s.  64. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  43s.  and  62s.  6d, ; 
postage  free. 

Post-ofBoe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Offloei  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

17LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  ftc.,  for  VARI- 

J2J  OOSB  veins,  and  aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  ke.  They  ara  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  6<i.,  7s.  Sd.,  10s.,  and  iSs. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Mannfactnrer,  128  Piccadilly,  London. 


LAZENBY  ft  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

■  ‘  "  *  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 


-l-J*  ments.—B.  LAZENBY  R  SON,  sole  mprietors  .  , 

and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
.HatJngntahort  by  theUr  name,  b^  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadulterated.- 92  Wigmora  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Bdarards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity 
Street,  London,  S.B. 

YTARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirere  of  thia 

-LA  celebrated  Sauce  ara  particularly  requested  to  obaerve  that  eadi  bottle 
prepared  br  B.  LAZENBY  4  BON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

**  Bluabeth  Lasenbf/* 


VITHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  f  — 

V  Y  By  sendlngName  and  Connty,  with  8s.  66.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent :  if  p^ted  in  Haraldio  Colours,  7s.  Padigrass  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  oarriage  should  be  painted,  aooordi^  to  Haraldio  mlas. 
Oolleton’s  ”  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  ElO  IQs. ;  **  The  Manual  of  Heraldn,”  4,000  Ennavings,  Is.  9<f.,  post 
frea  by  T.  OUIXBTON,  Genealogist,  36  Onusboume  Straat  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Haraldio  Library  pen  trosn  ten  tUl  four. 

OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON. — Crest  Engrared 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7s.  66. 
Livery  Button  Dm,  63  3s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  dosen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12s.  66. 
Registered  letter,  66.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  tbs  Queen  and  Royal 
Fa^y,  36  Cranbonma  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’8  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  bMutlfnlly 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  tha  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  tha  Board  of  Trade, 
36  Oranbonme  Street  (oornar  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  moot  degant  patterns  in  London.  3,000  to  select  from  :— 
Ells.;  RSIs.;  R44s.;  R6  6s.:  R616s.:  very  massive,  RIO  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle- 
diMters,  R16  16s.  Bend  siae  of  Huger  by  fltting  a  plaoa  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  umts,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  36  Oranbonme  Street  (oomar  of  St.  Martin’s 


CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  beat  ^ity, 

it  free,  inolndim  the  engraving  of  copper  plate,  wedding 
,  fifty  embossed  envelop  with  maiden  name,  Its.  66. 
prlnt^,  and  hatohmenta  painted  on  tha  shortaat  notice, 
leal  Bn^^ravar,  36  Oranbonme  Straat  (oomar  of  St.  Martin’s 


I  I OLLO WAY’S  PILLS. — These  Pills  are  more  efficscuous 

-LX  in  strengthening  a  debilitated  conaUtution  than  any  other  medicine  in 
the  world.  Persons  of  nervoos  habit  of  body,  and  all  who  are  suffering  from 
weak  digestive  organs,  or  whose  health  has  become  decayed  by  bilious  affections, 
disordered  stomam  or  liver  complaints,  shonld  lose  no  time  in  giving  tbeee  ad- 
mlraUe  PilU  a  fair  trial.  C!ongh,  colds,  sstbma,  or  shortness  of  breath,  are  alM 
within  the  range  of  the  sanative  powers  of  this  very  remarkable  medloifw.  The 
caret  effected  bj  these  Pillt  ere  not  raperfloUd  or  temporerjTp  bat  coiopief  yd 
permanent.  They  are  at  mild  at  they  are  effloaoiouty  and  may  be  giTto  wlto 
oonlidenoe  to  delicate  females  and  yonng  children. 
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HEAL  &  SON, 


195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTBraiM  COURT  ROAD,  W. 

THE  LARGEST  HOUSE  IN  LONDON  FOR 


BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 


heal  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 


BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67, 69, 71,  73,  77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHINO  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 


^  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


177  STRAND,  and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E,0, 

LISTS  FREB. 


ESTABLISHED  1806. 

SALMON,  ODY,  &  CO., 

Inrenton  and  Patentees  of  the 

SELF-ADJUSTING  TRUSS, 

To  his  late  Majesty  William  IV.,  and  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Army  and  Navy. 

S9S  SXIiA.2>Tr>,  XiOlSriDOrT- 

y.B. — A  Female  AttencUmt  on  Ladle*. 

Price  List,  with  Directions  for  Measnremont,  post  free. 


LADIES 

BELTS, 

ELASTIC 

STOCKINGS 


gANITAS 


ANITAS 


ANITAS 


MADB  TO  ANY 
MEASURE. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

Y  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 


HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION, 

AND  IS  UNEQUALLED 

FOR  UNIFORMLY  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nntrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-seleoted  coooa,  Mr.  Epps  Iim  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctor’s  bills.  It  is  by  the  jadicioos  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keying  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  propedy  nourished 
frame.”— eVsii  Service  GazetU. 


JOHNSTON’S 


(THH  OLD  HOUBI). 


CORN  FLOUR 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL. - PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY»S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

**  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” — Standard. 

**  The  Caracas  Ooooa  of  sneh  choice  qua^ty.” — Flood,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  HaasalL 


IS  THE  BEST 


IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR. 


Lancet. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


Fry*s  extract  of  0  O  C  O 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rioh  articles  of  diet. 

**  Which  really  consists  of  Coooa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.” — I 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  Haasatl. 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  8.  FRY  &  SONS. 


“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  “ 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  prioe  1<.  6d,  per  bottle. 

“AGUA  AMARELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  H^r  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age;  8*.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pore. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


In  consequence  of  Spoiious  Imitations  of 


Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  ^  />j 

PubUc,  LEA  it  PERRINS  have 
adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing  CCrC. 
their  signature,  thus 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUOS  from 

_  this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

KET  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  8*  BLACK* 
WELL,  London ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauoea  throughout  the  World. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALI 


DINNEFOBD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

For  over  80  years  approved  as  the  BEST  REMEDY  for 

Acidity  of  tlie  Stomach  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 

Indigestion ; 

ud  as  a  Safe  and  Gentle  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  &  CO., 

IT]  NSW  BOND  STBKET,  LONDON ;  uid  ol  .11  Chonltta  Umotboit 

the  World. 


HAVE  IT  IN  TOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  FEVERS,  ERUPTIVE  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  having  pecnliar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  publlo  with  the  mere 
ransposltion  of  the  worde  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  eleinents  ol  LAMPLOUOH’B  PYRETIC  SALINE,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
inportanoe  that  tko  NAMK  and  TBADB  MABKon  a  BITFF- 
OOIiOUBBD  WBAPFBB  envolopea  each  bottle,  and  on  whioh  de- 
endenoe  alone  ean  be  placed. 

MOTE  ADDBB8S— lit  HOLBOBN  HILL,  LONDON. 
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WILLIAM  S.  BUETON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

rilHE  PERFECT  SCBSTITDTE  FOR  SILVER.— 

JL  The  reel  NICKEL  SILVER,  introdooed  more  than  thirty  years  ego  by 
WILLIAM  8.  BURTON,  when  pleM  by  the  petent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington 
end  Oo.,  is  the  best  erticle  next  to  silrer  thet  cen  be  need  es  such,  either  nsefnlly 
or  omementelly,  as  by  no  test  cen  it  be  distingnished  from  reel  silrer. 

PATmurs  I  I  1  King’s  or 

fAirsnJiBe  /M^  I  ov^ii 


Fiddle  or 
Old  surer. 

Bend  or 
Thread. 

King’s  or 
Shell. 

£  «.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1  10  0 

3  10 

3  5  0 

13  0 

10  0 

1  11  0 

0  14  0 

10  0 

13  0 

Dessert  ditto  „  1301001  11  0 

Tse  Spoons  ditto  „  I0  14  0ll00ll30 

These  ere  aU  as  strongly  plated,  and  are  in  every  respect  at  least  eqnal  to  what 
other  honses  are  selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  mnch  higher  prices. 

A  Second  qnality  of  Fiddle  Pattern— Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  33«.  per  dos. ; 
Dessert,  17«.  per  dos. ;  Tea  Spoons,  13*.  per  dos. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  in  White  Metal,  from  £3  15s.  to  £7  7$. ;  Dish  CoTers, 
beaded  pattern,  £11 ;  Ditto,  ditto,  fluted,  £15  ;  from  £9  to  £24  the  set  of  fonr  ; 
Comer  Dishes, from  £7  lOs.  to  £18  18r.  the  set  of  four;  Warmers,  £7  3«.  6d. 
to  £15  15s. ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  14i.  to  £5  10«. ;  Craet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  5ic.,  at 
proportionate  prices. 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish* 
eating  Knives  and  Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  Beplatiag  done  by  the  patent  process. 

■YJI7ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 

TV  by  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue, 
containing  npwards  of  850  Illostrations  of  his  nnrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  poet  tree. — 89  Oxford  Street, 
W. :  1,  lA,  3,  3,  and  4  Nes'man  Street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place ;  and  1  New* 
man  Yard.  Manufactories — 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUOHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  fflDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE” 

Priee  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  E*kif>itum,  Philadelphia  j 
1876.  Al»o  at  Leeds  and  Manchester^  1876. 

I^OISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

JL  V  Designs, 

~p^ AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

JgEST  for  PuhlicBuUdings,  Private  Houses,  &c. 

Bold  by  all  Furnishing  Honses  in  Town  and  Country. 

WORKS WORSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE  76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHBAPSIDB. 

FRBDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  These  Kit^eners  are  thoroogtaly  effective  and  durable.  Th<y  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  beat ;  and  they  properly 
TcntUate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  con  be  done  in  front  of  the  flie  if  desired. 

The  varions  sises  snited  to  different  Estabiishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

40  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

'  Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 

MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BT  SORTIIfO  TOCR  PAPXBS  INTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

**  Exceedingly  nsefnl.” — Standard. 

Sold  by  Stationers  every  where.  Illnstrated  Catalogues  poet  free  from 

Henry  Bhone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury* 

AH  Hizes  can  be  seen  at 

18  CRANBOURNB  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

LORNE 

HIGHLAND 

WHISKY. 

The  PERFECTION  of  WHISKY. 

UNRIVALLED  for  TODDY. 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS,  GREENLEES  BROTHERS, 

1  Gresham  Buildings,  London,  E.C. ;  Distilleries,  Argyleshlre. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


KINAHAN  A  CO.  flndins  that,  tbrongh  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  pnrpoeee  U  very  great,  snbmit  with  pleasure  the  following  ANALYSIS 
by  Dr.  HasBALL : — 

**IhaTe  very  carefully  and  folly  analysed  Samples  of  this  welLknown  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  v^’hisky  must  be  pronoonoed  to  be  pure,  well* 
matured,  and  df  very  excellent  q»aHty.  The  Medical  Profession  may  fed  full 
confldenoein  the  p^ty  and  qnality  of  this  Whisky." 

30  GT.  TITCHPIKLD  BT.,  LONDON,  W. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTBT. 

o*.  h:.  toiiths, 

SXmOEON.DSNTZST, 

TT71LL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratis  and  poet  free,  which  explains  the 
*  *  most  unique  system  of  the  adaptaUon  of  arttfl<^  and  extraction  of  natuntl 
teeth  withont  pain,  from  his  only  London  address— 

67  OBBAT  BXJSSaiiL  8TBHET, 

Opposite  the  British  Mussum. 

Note.— Improved  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
in  the  most  dlfllcnlt  and  delicate  cases,  on  a  perfectly  palnlaas  system  of  a^- 
adheeion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumps  being  nnnnmaaarT  ;  and,  by  recent 
soientiflo  disooveries  and  improvements  in  mecl^ical  dsntw^,  detection  ia 
rendered  ntterly  impnsfible,  both  by  the  oloee  adjustment  of  artifloial  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  their  life*like  appeamnoe.  By  this  patented  iaventlon  eompleto 
mastication,  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  strength  and  darabiUty,  are- 
insnred,  useless  bulk  being  obviated ;  artlonlation  is  rendered  clear  and  dla^not. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrons  oxide  gas,  Mr.  O.  H.  Jones  ^  introduced  an 

entirely  new  prooess.  * - — 

TESTIMONIAL. 

*'  My  dear  Sir,— Allow  me  to  exprem  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  skill  and  atten¬ 
tion  displayed  in  the  construction  of  n^  Artiflcial  Teeth,  which  renders  my 
mastication  and  articulation  excellent.  1  am  glad  to  hear  that  von  have  ob* 
tained  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent,  to  protect  what  I  oonnder  the  per¬ 
fection  of  Painless  Dentistry.  In  recognition  of  your  valniU)!#  snrices  you  aro- 
at  liberty  to  use  my  name.  8.  (a.  HUT0H1N8,- 

By  Am>ointment  8nrgeoa*Dsatlst  to  the  Qneen. 

**  G.  H.  Jones,  Esq." 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPIHO  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

AT  TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Prooesses,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palseogsapbical,  Numismatioal,  Roy^  Oeographioal,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  *  Fao*similes  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Aneient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Natore,  lus.,  he. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Batbbono- 
Plaoe,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Biro.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtxr. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY 

Offers  for  sale  below  cost  price  a  set  of  86  Imperial  Albums,  containing  fac¬ 
simile  reproductions  in  Permanent  Antotype  of  the  Drawings  of  the 

GREAT  MASTERS 

preserved  in  the  National  Art  Galleries  of  Florence,  Vienna,  Paris,  Milan,  Bale,. 
Venice,  and  Weimar.  The  published  price  of  the  4,184  exarofriw  (all  choice 
proofs)  Is  £854  lOv.  The  collection  is  a  prise  for  any  amateur,  or  would  form  a 
handsome  gift  for  a  College  or  Institntion  ;  price  of  the  sot,  £400.  Fall  par¬ 
ticulars  on  application  to  the  Manager,  86  Uathbone  Place,  W. 

AUTOTYPB  supersedes  the  old  methods  of  Photographic  Printing  by  pro- 
eesses  which,  while  preserving  all  the  beauty  of  Silver  Prints,  are  me  frook 
the  fatal  defect  of  fading  ;  the  results  are  absolutely  permanent.  At  the  Auto¬ 
type  Fine  Art  Gallery  will  be  found 

A  SPLENDID  COLLECTION  of  COPIES  of  the  OLD  MASTERS. 
THE  WORKS  of  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

TURNER’S  LIBER  8TUDIORUM. 

Examples  of  Antotype  Reproductions  from  the  Works  of  Poynter,  Ward,. 
Sant,  Hardy,  Bowbotham,  Care  Thomas,  Shields,  Ford  Madox*Browa,  Bida, 
Pritchett,  he.,  he. 

The  Autottfb  ConPAirr  supplies  to  the  photograpbio  profession  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  production  of  Pbuulmxmt  Portiidts. 

If  Photopniphs  marked  Patent  Autotype  or  PatMit  Chromotype  be  obtained 
by  the  public,  their  permanence  may  be  relied  on. 

THE  AUTOTYPB  COMPANY,  86  RATHBONB  PLACE. 

General  Manager— W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works— J.  R.  Sawtxr. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


ALL  for  HEESELF.  By  Shirlet  Smith, 

8  Tols.  "Cosl  fan  tntte.’^ 

MIQNON.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

r,"  «  i^ieres,' 


**  Mrs.  Forrester  presents  ns  with  graphic  and  animated  sketches  of  the  society 
of  the  day.  *  Mignon*  may  reckon  upon  wide  popularity,  for  it  interests  and 
amuses  from  the  flrst  page  to  the  last.'^— JoAn  Bull. 

SECOND  EDITION  of  DIANA,  LADY  LYLE, 

By  W.  Hxpworth  Dixoh.  8  vole. 

"  Mr.  Dixon’s  novel  has  decided  merits.  Not  a  few  of  his  oonoeptlons  are  fresh 
and  original ;  many  of  bis  scenes  are  highly  dramatio ;  many  of  his  descriptioiie 
show  a  keen  faculty  of  artistic  observatioo,  and  impress  you  with  a  lively  tense 
of  their  fidelity." — Thr  Times. 

"  A  most  interesting  novel.  The  heroine  la  charmingly,  pewerfuUy,  and  na* 
tnrally  drawn.  The  deacriptions  are  fresh,  vigoroos,  om  pioturt'sqne.  The 
interest  grows  in  intensity  to  the  and."—  World. 

ME.  CHARLTON.  By  the  Author  of  “  Anne 

Dtsart,"  he.  8  vols. 

**  One  of  the  moot  amusing  novris  of  the  day." — Oonri  JoumaL 

ONE  GOLDEN  SUMMER.  By  Mrs.  Mackenzie 

Daxibu  S  TOlS. 

BRIDGET.  By  M.  Betham  Edwards,  Autlior 

of  "  Kitty,"  he.  8  vole.  [Af>ril  6» 


BURST  h  BLAOKBTT,  Puhtishers,  18  Grant  Maitboroogh  Street. 


J 
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R  E  V  I  E  W.— 


H«lf>»>Croirn  MonUiIjr. 

HE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Coirmm  fob  Atril. 

8PIII0ZA— 1677  AND  1877.  Bj  BRXBrr  Bbvax. 

ONB  PER  CENT.  By  Profaipor  Boxamt  Pmcb. 

THi  COMING  OONCLAVB.  By  A.  T.  Ix.xm,  M.A. 
METAPHT8ICAL  STUDY.  By  Profrwor  Baix. 

THB  OBRM  THBORT  AND  8PONTANBOUS  OBNBBATIOI 
PmImt— Tyodall— BmUm. 

balder  THB  beautiful  By  BoBcnr  Buchaxax. 

MODBBN  BXCAVATIONE  By  J.  P.  Mahafft. 

LIBBIO’S  SOIXNTIFIO  ACHIBYEMENTE  By  ProfflMor  Max  ron 

PimXKOFSB. 

FALKLAND  AND  THE  FURITANE  la  Bcfly  to  Matihow  Arnold. 

By  OiHAmnr  Smith,  M.A. 

XS8ATB  AND  NOTICES. 


WORKS  BT  THE  LATE  WALTER  BAQEEOT. 


Third  Edition,  crown  8ro.,  doth,  price  4i. , 


PHYSICS  AND  POLITICS; 


OBNEBATION : 


OB,  THOUGHTS  ON  THB  APPLICATION  OP 
THB  PBINCIPLE8  OP  NATURAL  8BLBCTIOK 
AND  INHERITANCE  TO  POUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


Crown  8ro.,  doth,  pric6  7«.  M, 


THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION. 


A  New  Edition,  ReTised  and  Corrected,  with  an 
Introdactory  DiaKrtation  on  Recent  Changie  and 
Erenta. 


8TRAHAN  Ji  00.,  Limitad,  84  PatemosUr  Bow. 


Sixth  Edition,  crown  8to.,  price  7a  6d. 


Tr«RA8ER*8  MAGAZINE,  No.  LXXXVIII.  April.  LOMBARD  STREET. 

X*  CowTEXTe;--  a  de 


POPULAR  SONGS  OF  TUSCANY.  With  Music. 

OUR  INLAND  NAVIGATION. 

ON  THB  BBDAWEBN  OP  THB  ARABIAN  DBSERT. 
THE  MORAL  TREATMENT  OP  INSANITY. 

QUARTER  SESSIONS  DURING  THB  CIVIL  WAR. 

AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  COMPETITIVE  SYSTEM. 
MASTER  ROBERT  SHALLOW.  A  Study  of  the  Shake¬ 
speare  Country. 

LOCAL  CONTROL  OP  THB  DRINK  TRAFFIC. 

OLD  AND  YOUNO-CITIBS  AND  MEN. 

BRITISH  TRADB.~VIII.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  tha 
Nethsriande. 

NOTES  ON  CEBTAIN  ETRUSCAN  INTERPRETATIONS. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


HENRY  8.  KING  A  00.,  LONDON. 


rpHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  APRIL.—, 

X  OONTWTB. 

THE  POLITICAL  DESTINY  OP  CANADA.  By  Goldwin  Smith. 
FEUDAL  PROPERTY  IN  FRANCE  ii  ENGLAND.  By  Sir  H.  S.  Maihx. 
INSECTS  AND  PLANT#.  By  Sir  JoHK  Lubbock,  M.P. . 

CICERO  AS  A  POLITICIAN.  By  Ahthoxt  Thollopk. 

MISS  MARTINEAU.  By  G.  A.  SlMCOX. 

ON  STIMULANTS.  By  Dr.  Bcrkrt  Yko. 

MAZZINI  ON  THB  EASTERN  QUESTION.  By  Right  Hon.  J.  Staxb- 
FKLn,  M.P. 

NEUTRAL  RIGHTS.  By  the  Eerl  of  AmuE. 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

BOOKS  OF  THB  MONTH. 


Loodon,  LONGMANS  k  CO. 


CHAPMAN  k  HALL,  183  PiooadUly. 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  308. 


qiHR  CORNIULL  MAGAZINE  for  APRIL.  With 

JL  IllnetrationB  by  Omokoi  du  Maurikr  and  Frafk  Dickssk. 

COXTKHTB. 

EREMA  ;  or,  My  Faiher’e  Sin.  (With  an  Illnstration.)  Chapter 
XXVI.— At  the  Bank.  XXVII.— CooMn  Montague.  XXVIII. 

A  Check.  XXIX.— At  tha  Pump. 

THE  RATIONALE  OF  MYTHOLOGY. 

HOURS  IN  A  LIBRARY.  No.  XV.— Charlxs  Kixosucr. 

SICILIAN  FOLK-SONGS. 

LORENZO  DB’  MBDICT’S  CARNIVAL  EONO.  By  J.  A.  Stmovds. 
QUIET  MARRIAGES. 

THB  LEVELLING  POWER  OF  RAIN. 

OABITA.  (With  an  Illnetration.)  Chap.  XXXI. — The  Honaeot 
Monming.  XXXII.— Taking  op  Dropt  Stitches.  XXXIII. 

Little  Emmy's  Visitors. 


Price  Eightpenoe. 


CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL 


FOR  APRIL. 


COXTKXT3. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  k  CO..  1ft  Wataiioo  Plaoe. 


r  AC  MIL  LAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  210. 

L  For  APRIL.  Price  One  Shilling. 

OoxTBim. 

1.  NATURAL  RELIGION.  IX. 

2.  YOUNG  MU30RAVB.  By  Mrs.  Ouphaxt.  Chapters  X.-XII. 

8.  GIOTTO'S  GOSPEL  OF  LABOUR.  By  Prof.  Sidxky  Colvix. 

4.  THB  OBRA  LINDA  BOOK.  By  Rer.  WnxiAM  Baknu. 

ft.  A  NEW  PROBLEM  IN  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

8.  ROBERT  HERRICK.  By  F.  T.  PaixHUTK. 

7.  DRAMATIC  ART :  The  Melningen  Theatre.  By  Bar.  0.  Halford 

Hawkixp. 

8.  THE  DOVE  OF  HOLT  SATURDAY.  By  Jaxst  Rose. 

9.  BEYOND  REACH.  By  PuiUP  Bovrks  Marstox. 

10.  ARMY  REFORM. 


Rob  Graham,  a  Tweeddde  Remin- 
iaoenoe.  By  W.  Chambers. 
Photographic  Progresa. 

Curioaitiea  of  Railway  Ticket  Mann- 
facture. 

Fishing  Extraordinary. 

A  Relic  of  Antiquity. 

The  (^mmercial  TraTellen*  Schools. 
About  Rabbita.  By  W.  Chambers. 
Colour- blindneM. 

Gold-mine  Experienoca. 

Cmiaiog  on  the  **  Broads.” 

The  Britlah  Nayy,  aa  it  Was. 

The  Good  Templars. 

Poroelain  Painting. 


The  Strong-minded  Woman. 

On  Waste  of  Life. 

Lion  Kings,  Queens,  and  Trainers. 
Names.  By  W.  Chambers. 
Underground  Jerusalem. 
Lime-juice. 

”  Bell-animalculee.” 

”  Lives  o’ Men.” 

A  Morning  in  a  London  Hospital. 
Fowl]  Men. 

Such  OIJ  Friends.  A  Story. 
Rabbits  in  New  Zealand. 

The  MonUi :  Soienoe  and  Arta. 
Three  Poetical  Pieces. 


TfiE  LAST  OF  THE  HADDONS. 


By  Mrs.  Nkwmax,  Author  of  '*  Too  Late,”  kc. 


Chapters  XI.— XVI. 


W.  k  R.  CHAMBERS,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


Now  ready,  price  Threepence,  No.  II.,  for  APRIL,  of  the 

COVENT  GARDEN  MAGAZINE. 

New  Seriee.  Conducted  by  W.  H.  0.  Natiox. 


MACMILLAN  k  00.,  London. 


MIND  : 


1.  Stemming  the  Stream.  Chapa.  III. 

IV.,  V.  Illustrated. 

3.  A  Perplexing  Case. 

S.  The  Young  Sailor. 


4.  A  Tour  round  Bordeaux.  Ulus-  8.  Country  Wakes. 


5.  An  Exhibition  of  Insaeto,  by  W.H.C. 

Nation. 

6.  An  Extraordinary  Adventure. 

7.  Shadows  on  the  Mirror.  Chape.  IV., 

V.,  VI.  lUnstrated. 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 


9.  Gleaaihge  from  Tarions  Fields. 


No.  6,  APRIL  1877,  price  Is.— Annual  Subscription,  13s.,  poet  free. 
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